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this week at Geneva; and it has failed because 
it aimed at something which not only had not 
the support of British public opinion, but which, in 
view of the attitude of Sweden, was obviously unattain- 
able from the beginning. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
blunder is a crime, the crime of having introduced into 
Geneva the methods of backstairs bargaining, which 
we are accustomed to associate with the bad old days 
of pre-League diplomacy—and this merely to save his 
own face. He succeeded in postponing the formal 
meeting of the Council or any sort of public discussion 
or decision, and has devoted himself day after day to a 
futile attempt to persuade the Germans to promise 
their support to the claims of Spain. Whatever may 
be the intrinsic merits of the proposal to bestow upon 
Spain a permanent seat on the Council, it is obviously 
not in any sense a British interest, but merely a Cham- 
berlain interest. Sir Austen has fought very hard this 
week and fought in vain, and the vast majority of the 
people whom he purports to represent are glad that he 
has fought in vain ; for all the time he has been fighting, 
hot for us at all, but for himself. He has sacrificed the 
prestige of Great Britain in a futile attempt to save his 
own. That is the plain truth. 
* * * 
The position as we write appears to be critical, but 
it is hard to believe that the Brazilian threat to black- 
Germany need be taken seriously. If Sir Austen 
by his own example had not encouraged every sort of 
factional intrigue such a threat would, of course, never 


Bou diplomacy has most notably failed 





have been made; but by his flittings hither and 
thither, his offers, his pleadings and his guid pro quos 
he has given British countenance to the idea that the 
constitution of the Council of the League of Nations is 
a subject which may quite properly be dealt with as a 
matter of private bargaining ; and such bargaining has 
led quite naturally and inevitably to blackmail. If 
Germany is blackballed the League, of course, will be 
virtually dead, killed by the hero of Locarno. It will 
become merely a hot-bed of the worst sort of diplomatic 
intrigue, its moral authority will be gone, and there 
will be no clear purpose to be served by our remaining 
in it. We do not believe that such a catastrophe is 
about to occur, but the weak and silly “ personal ”’ 
diplomacy of Sir Austen Chamberlain has certainly 
brought it into the region of possibilities. If he escapes 
the guilt of having destroyed the League it will not be 
his fault. Behind the whole controversy there is the 
surely obvious fact that the constitution of the Council 
of the League of Nations is a question of the utmost 
importance, which not only cannot, but ought not to 
be, settled by any sort of private negotiation. It calls 
for the most careful and necessarily prolonged considera- 
tion by all those nations which have the true interests 
of the League at heart. Yet Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has been trying to settle it in an hour or so by exerting 
all the forceful persuasiveness of his dominating person- 
ality to bring about a bargain between Herr this and 
Sefior that. His whole purpose and his whole outlook 
seem to be almost grotesquely wrong, foolish, and 


dangerous. 
* * * 


The civil war in China has become more serious 
with his 


during the last week. Feng Yu-hsiang, 
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National armies, is opposed by the combined forces of 
the former rivals, Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, and 
there is fighting by sea as well as on land. The gun- 
boats of Chang and Wu have attacked the Taku forts, 
and fired on any ships that have attempted to pass 
up or down the river. Tientsin and Pekin not only 
have their railway communications cut in all directions, 
but are shut off from the sea. This means a violation 
of the international Protocol of 1901, and the Powers 
have issued a strong protest. They demand that 
China shall “ bring about the immediate cessation of 
hostilities between the two factions of armed forces,” 
and open the passage to the sea through the Taku 
channel, which is now obstructed by mines and by 
artillery duels. They assert the right “ to collaborate 
in the protection of foreign shipping, and to maintain 
free access to Tientsin.” And in default of effective 
action by the Chinese Government, they threaten to 
act forthwith themselves. A British and an American 
warship are already at Taku, we understand, and if the 
combatants are obstinate, intervention may easily 
pass beyond the stage of threats. That is a very grave 
prospect; for, once we begin a policy of force, there is 
no knowing where it will end. Unfortunately, requests 
addressed to the Chinese Government are hardly worth 
the paper they are written on. The distracted Ministers 
in Pekin have no power to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities. The best we can hope for at the moment 
is that the quarrelling war lords will judge it prudent 
to draw in their claws an inch or two. 
* * * 


It is rumoured that Signor Mussolini and M. Nint- 
chitch have just struck a bargain which may have 
important effects on European politics. Italy and Jugo- 
slavia, it is said, have agreed to act in concert against 
any attempt at a union of Austria with Germany. And 
this new combination is to be strengthened by mutual 
concessions ; Jugoslavia will abandon her aspirations 
for an Adriatic port that will compete with Fiume, 
whilst Italy will support the Jugoslav claim for “ full 
commercial facilities” in Salonica. If this report is 
well founded, the consequences are likely to be far- 
reaching. The interests of the Little Entente will 
evidently be affected by such an orientation of one of 
its members. So also will the general situation of the 
Balkan States. So also will the relations of France and 
Italy. M. Nintchitch, after leaving Rome, has been 
in Paris, where he has had some earnest conversations 
at the Quai d’Orsay. The French, it would seem, are 
in a divided mind. On the one hand, they are naturally 
well disposed to an arrangement which will provide a 
further barrier against an Austro-German union. On 
the other hand, they have plenty of reason to be 
suspicious of Signor Mussolini and his ambitions. Is 
Italy now going to set herself up as a serious rival to 
France for the “‘ hegemony of Europe”? Or should 
France come discreetly to terms with the Emperor of 
the Mediterranean and agree to share the hegemony ? 
Is there to be a Latin-Slav bloc against the Germans ? 
These are questions which are exercising many minds 
to-day. And they are profoundly disturbing questions ; 
for they show what ill winds are blowing in and out of 
the Chancelleries. As for M. Nintchitch, we believe 
that if he enmeshes himself in Italian policy, he will 
be doing a disservice not only to Europe, but to his own 
country. 

* * * 

Our first feeling on a hasty reading of the Coal 

Commission’s Report is one of astonishment. If the 


Report had been prepared in a time of tranquillity, 
when all was going well with the industry, we should 
agree that it contained many good points. But as 





a remedy for the present crisis it is not merely use] 

but a great deal worse. We had expected to find jy 
it constructive proposals for improving the condition 
of the coal industry. Actually, we find much acut, 
criticism of the existing management of the min 

and a number of valuable detailed suggestions. But 
whereas the Commissioners make a definite and y 

drastic proposal for cutting down miners’ wages, ther 
plans for reorganising the industry are for the mog 
part only vague hints and indecisive half-promise 
to be fulfilled in the indefinite future. They pronounee 
decisively against any continuance of the subsidy, 
even for a time, and this leads them to wage proposals 
which it would seem impossible to expect the miners to 
accept. At the same time, it puts Mr. Baldwin ing 
very difficult position ; for, in face of the “ no subsidy” 
clamour of his back-benchers, it is hard to see how he 
can hope to avert a national catastrophe. We notice 
that the Iron and Coal Trades Review, the most respon- 
sible organ on the employers’ side, expresses its doubt 
whether the subsidy can possibly be discontinued, 
We feel sure that it cannot, unless we are to face a 
labour dispute of disastrous magnitude, and one in 
which the entire working class wil] feel that its standard 
of living is at stake. Destructively, the Report has 
many merits, constructive.y, it gets us no further at 
all; tactically, it makes the position worse by decreasing 
the chances of an agreed settlement. These impressions 
of ours are necessarily based on a very hurried study 
of the Report; but further and more detailed con- 
sideration does not seem very likely to modify them. 
The Commission has given us much information, but 
of light on the vital factors of the problem scarcely a 


glimmer. 
» * * 


So many hopes have been based on what the Report 
would bring forth that this is a very serious situation 
indeed. In less than two months’ time the present 
subsidy period will end. What hope is there that in 
these few weeks the owners and the miners will come 
to an agreement? For, even if the miners were ready 
to consider the drastic lowering of wages which the 
owners demand, they would obviously do so only if 
they saw real guarantees of future improvement, in 
other words, if the wage proposals were definitely 
linked up with constructive dents for the reorganisation 
of the industry. The Commission puts forward no such 
plans. The nationalisation of royalties is a minor 
matter. Schemes of amalgamation are likely to lead 
to next to nothing if there is no compulsory power 
behind them. Research is good; but not without 
concrete plans for giving effect to its results. Nation 
alisation of mines is cavalierly dismissed by the Com- 
mission, with arguments which, to Labour advocates, 
make not against it, but in favour of pushing it further 
into the related industries. In short, so far from finding 
a middle course, the Commissioners have really thrown 
up the sponge. By implication at least they seem 
to have declared for a lower working-class standard 
of living all round. That way lies disastrous, prolong 
and, as we believe, quite unnecessary class-conflict. 
Mr. Baldwin may still be able to avert this; but not 
by acting on either the spirit or the letter of this 
Report. 


* * * 


The Engineering Employers’ Federation last week 
posted lock-out notices throughout the country against 
the members of the Trade Unions involved in the 
purely local dispute at Messrs. Hoe’s. The notices 
were to have expired at the end of this week ; but they 
have now been postponed to Thursday next. Thea, 
failing a settlement, a national lock-out will presumably 
begin. The employers have taken this precipitate 
and uncalled-for action despite the fact that the Union 
Executives have been using their best endeavour 
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e the few hundred men on strike to resume 
work. This the strikers have so far refused to do 
on the ground that, as the employers propose in any 
ease to lock them out on the wage question in a few 
weeks’ time, they may as well have the struggle now 
as then. This is, of course, a short-sight view ; 
for it enables the employers to use, in support of their 

icy, the fact that a small section of the men are 
lng the agreement. This, as we pointed out 
last week, by no means justifies the employers in 
calling a national lock-out ; but it does stand in the 
way of a clear presentation of the w. question, 
which is the real point at issue. The Hoe strike is 
in itself obviously unimportant ; what matters is the 
declared intention of the employers to resist by means 
of a national lock-out any local attempt to secure 
better conditions. We hope the Hoe strikers will 
have returned to work before the notices expire; but 
in any case nothing has occurred to modify our view 
that the Engineering Employers’ Federation, by its 
precipitate threats, has put itself thoroughly in the 
wrong. 

* + * 

A new forward move seems to be beginning amongst 
the railwaymen. The recent award of the National 
Wages Board, though it was accepted by a majority, 
has caused intense dissatisfaction in many of the 
branches, where it is felt that the recognition of lower 
rates of pay for new entrants to the railway service 
isonly a prelude to a general reduction. As on previous 
occasions, the London railwaymen are taking the lead in 
pressing for a new programme, of which the essential 
feature is to be a demand for a flat-rate advance in 
wages to all workers in the service. This programme, 
though it has been endorsed by the London District 
Council of the National Union of Railwaymen, has 
still no official sanction behind it. It is being sub- 
mitted by London to other districts, in preparation 
for its submission to the national Delegate Meeting 
of the Union. It cannot for some months reach the 
stage of an actual demand ready for presentation to 
the railway companies. Meanwhile, it is clear that 
at the forthcoming annual meeting of the N.U.R. 
there wil] be a vigorous contest between the upholders 
and the critics of the recent settlement. Mr. Thomas, 
in his recent speeches, has been talking of the possibility 
of his resignation if his policy is not approved; but 
the railwaymen, though they may strongly criticise 
Mr. Thomas, are unlikely to push criticism to such a 
point. He has a very firm hold over the rank and file 
of the Union. 


* * * 


The Poor Law figures for the whole year 1925 very 
completely bear out our contention that the alleged 
diminution in the numbers of the unemployed is almost 
wholly illusory. During the year, the number of per- 
sons in receipt of Poor poe relief actually rose by over 
4 quarter of a million, though such changes as occurred 
in administration were certainly in the direction of 
greater stringency. Of the 1,324,000 receiving relief 
at the end of the year, 553,000 came from families whose 

winners are “ ordinarily engaged in some regular 
— and 510,000 from families within the scope 
of the Unemployment Insurance Acts.” Between 
October and December, 1925, the number of registered 
unemployed fell by nearly 200,000; but the number 
Tecelving poor relief rose by nearly 100,000. Of course, 
Some of those driven away from the Employment 

nges would not be able to secure relief from the 

lans ; but the figures suffice to show that a good 
7 of the growing stringency in the administration of 
Vnemployment Insurance has merely gone to cause 
mereased demands on the Poor Law. Some people are 
Prepared to justify this on the ground that poor relief 
involves closer scrutiny of individual circumstances 


than unemployment benefit. But, apart from the 
fact that this is not an unmixed blessing, it is quite 
outweighed by the very great difference in the treatment 
meted out to applicants by different Boards of Guar- 
dians, and by the gross unfairness of the incidence of 
the costs of pvor relief. 

* * * 


A serious crisis is threatening in the Eastern Counties. 
The wages of agricultural labourers have been for some 
time down to 28s. and 29s. a week in Norfolk, and 
30s. a week in Suffolk. These amounts are obviously 
not living wages with prices as they are; and the 
workers have repeatedly tried to get them increased 
through the county machinery of conciliation. After 
the failure of the latest of these attempts the Union 
was instructed to take the matter up with the Govern- 
ment. Nothing has, so far, come of this move, and the 
labourers are now threatening to take matters into their 
own hands, and declare a strike. This week it was 
reported that the Minister of Agriculture was trying to 
reopen negotiations between the parties; but it 
remains to be seen whether he will be able to move the 
farmers to make any offer of improved conditions. 
Trade Unionism among the rural workers suffered a 
severe decline after the war boom; but now it is 
reviving, and Norfolk is the centre in which the Union 
is strongest. It is also one of the worst paid areas in 
the entire country ; and it is not surprising that there 
is a call among the workers for drastic action. Every- 
one has now lost hope of any result from the Govern- 
ment’s promised help to agriculture ; and the labourers 
are naturally feeling that no one will help them until 
they attempt to help themselves. Nothing can justify 
the rates of wages that are now being paid on the great 
majority of farms in East Anglia. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The Free State trade 
returns for 1925 deepen the depression created by the 
report issued a few weeks ago, which showed so severe 
a falling-off in the acreage under crops and the numbers 
of livestock. It is true the adverse balance of nearly 
eighteen millions sterling is not quite so bad as it looks. 
Our invisible exports do something to diminish the 
total, and epidemics of cattle disease and abnormally 
bad harvests are not destined, we may hope, to be a re- 
curring visitation. Over-taxation, the follies of Gaelic 
fanatics and such experiments as a token coinage, upon 
which critics would saddle responsibility for our plight, 
have really less to do with it than the vagaries of the 
Irish climate. Unfortunately the country is not in the 
mood to wait till Nature makes up her mind to change 
frowns into smiles. From all sides Ministers are 
assailed with demands for lightning cures. Though 
experience has taught them that such cures are not to 
be found, the difficulty is to impress this upon people 
with whom the tradition is so ingrained that economic 
evils are due entirely to alien misrule, that the con- 
tinuance of these evils under a native government is 
held in itself to be a proof of misrule. Still more sinister 
than the adverse trade balance is the fact, which so far 
all concerned are conspiring to dodge, that the Irish 
farmer has himself to blame for the worst of his troubles. 
Even if tariffs and subsidies afforded relief, which is 
doubtful, so long as our agriculturists refuse to adopt 
modern methods and cling to traditional ways of doing 
things, they must resign Ghemnbalivds to being beaten out 
of the markets by competitors who do not enjoy half 
their natural advantages. Were one to devote a little 
of the energy that now runs to waste in demands for 
Government grants to a crusade to clean farm drains, 
eliminate inferior milkers from our herds, banish dirt 
from dairies, and ship cattle under proper conditions, 
in a very short time not only the farmer’s bank account 
but the national revenue would show a balance on the 


right side. 
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THE ANXIOUS RABBIT 


OTHING of consequence has (as we write) 
been decided this week at Geneva. The 
eventual decision does not seem to be in doubt 

—Germany will get the permanent seat on the Council 
to which as a Great Power she is indisputably entitled, 
and all other claims will be relegated to a Commission 
of Inquiry or in some other way postponed. But 
this prospect does not offer adequate moral compensation 
for the fact that most of the week has been wasted in 
futile discussions which, to say the very least, have not 
enhanced the credit of the League and have most 
seriously lowered the prestige and authority of Great 
Britain at Geneva. The fall of M. Briand, upon a 
domestic issue, was of course an unlooked for mis- 
fortune and has led to much delay ; but it need hardly 
have been a misfortune at all if Sir Austen Chamberlain 
had possessed a positive policy, and instead of anxiously 
trying to drive hole-and-corner bargains with minor 
States had been content to express honestly and frankly 
the well-defined views of his own country. Herr Unden of 
Sweden has been the hero of the week, gradually forcing 
all the delegations to accept his view—which happens 
to be also the, British view. The hero of Locarno 
has been nowhere, because he has not seemed to be sure 
even of what he himself wanted. So British stock 
at Geneva has stood at a sad discount. 

There can be no doubt that for all these troubles 
and difficulties and delays it is the British Foreign 
Minister who is chiefly responsible. He very foolishly 
committed himself some months ago to an enlargement 
of the Council. He promised his support to the Spanish 
claim, and at Locarno he gave M. Briand to understand 
that he would not oppose, though he would not advocate, 
the claims of Poland and Brazil. He did this apparently 
without consulting anybody; for even a junior clerk 
in the Foreign Office or his own private secretary 
could hardly have failed to warn him of the danger of 
such personal commitments. But his head was turned 
by his Locarno success and perhaps also by the Garter 
with which it was rewarded, and he could see himself— 
and up to last week still saw himself—only as the 
predestined saviour of Europe, whose views and decisions 
could not be questioned and could hardly even be dis- 
cussed without blasphemy. “Give me a free hand 
and I will save the world” was the burden of his 
appeal to the House of Commons last week; and the 
fact that his only vocal supporter in the House was Sir 
Alfred Mond seems not in the least to have shaken his 
confidence in the infallibility of his own judgment. 
He is one of those strange—or perhaps not strange— 
people who seem unable to support the responsibilities 
of high office without persuading themselves that they 
possess some altogether unique capacity for determining 
wisely the destinies of their fellow men. It may be 
only a temporary illusion, but while it lasts it is the very 
devil—as was only too plainly shown by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s attitude in face of the practically 
unanimous repudiation of his views by his colleagues, 
by the House of Commons, and by the whole of the 
British Press. Out of office Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has generally shown himself to be a most reasonable, 
honest and liberal-minded man. In office he seems 
to retain his honesty but no other admirable faculty ; 
his head swells and criticism becomes for him lése majesté. 
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It is an unfortunate temperament—most unsuitable ty 
a British Foreign Secretary of State. For if a ma 
thinks of himself as someone not far removed fro 
the Almighty, he is likely to make almighty blundey 
in practical affairs—which is what Sir Austen has mog 
obviously done. 

All the present troubles at Geneva would have bee 
avoided if the British point of view had been eve 
quite mildly stated—as the Prime Minister, for example, 
might have stated it—six or eight weeks ago. It 
was only necessary to say that we regarded this special 
session of the Assembly of the League as having 
other business than the admission of Germany, and 
no complications would have arisen; but Sir Austen 
allowed M. Briand to suppose that British support 
would be forthcoming for the co-option of Poland, 
as well as of Spain and Brazil, on to the Council, 
And he could not go back on what was almost a promise 
without resigning his office; and he could not resign 
his office without depriving Europe of the greatest 
of its gartered statesmen and plunging it once more 
into chaos. It was a terrible dilemma, and, sure as 
we are of Sir Austen’s utter sincerity, we cannot 
altogether withhold from him our sympathy. It is 
really perhaps Mr. Baldwin whom we ought more 
properly to blame for having failed to realise that 
“Locarno” had been too much for his Foreign 
Secretary, who could not, until his personal triumph 
had outlived its laurels, be expected to exercise a 
useful and rational judgment in international affairs. 

At Geneva this week the British Foreign Secretary 
has cut a pitiable figure, rushing from group to group, 
avowing no opinions of his own but pleading for the 
** Locarno spirit,” stretching out his arms to everybody, 
offering, regardless of consequences, to accept any 
“solution ” which might enable him to retain untar 
nished that picture of himself as the perfect conciliator. 
Great Britain (and, of course, the Empire) would insist 
upon nothing; we had no views of our own; we only 
wished everybody to agree and fall upon each other's 
necks in amity. If Poland and Spain were not wanted 
upon the Council at present, we might at least embrace 
them and promise them pretty rewards in the future. 
Thus,- we might preserve the “ Locarno spirit,” and 
what else could really matter beside that? The 
“Locarno spirit” and the Garter for its author! 
Surely the importance of such honours and achieve- 
ments should be recognised; Great Britain’s hands 
were not tied, we wanted only to be pleasant to every- 
body, and then, if other people were pleasant too, we 
might be sure that everything would come right. 

In short, Sir Austen Chamberlain has been making 
a fool of his country. It is only by the grim resolution 
of Herr Unden of Sweden that the situation has been 
saved—in accordance with the wishes of Great Britain. 
From the British point of view it would have been 
better in present circumstances if not a single British 
representative had appeared in Geneva. For then the 
problem would almost certainly have been settled 
within twenty-four hours. It is clear enough, howevel, 
that the other delegations have sized up our Sir Austen 
and have no longer the respect that they used to enter- 
tain for us. Without M. Briand at his side he is timid 
and quite ineffectual; though always, of cours 
he is well-meaning. He is prepared most honestly 
to mediate between any parties about anything; but 
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he is obviously not qualified to act as the mouthpiece 
of the definite opinions of the greatest of the European 
Powers. The clever M. Briand must usually, he seems 
to think, be right; and that is true enough—from 
Sir Austen’s point of view. For M. Briand is a much 
deverer man than he, and it is altogether proper that 
he should admire such superior gifts. But it is not at 
all proper that Great Britain should be thus represented. 

The essential point was exposed quite unequivocally 
in the debate that took place in the House of Commons 
two days before Sir Austen Chamberlain’s departure. 
His view is that Great Britain should play a passive 
role, offering no lead, making no stand, refusing always 
to oppose a majority opinion. That is not our con- 
ception of the réle which Great Britain is called upon 
to play in Europe; nor do we believe that the playing 
of such a rdle can lead to that secure peace which is the 
greatest and most urgent of all British interests. 
We need not seek to dictate, but neither dare we be 
sient. There is nothing more important than that we 
should say firmly what we think. But Sir Austen 
Chamberlain will never say it for us; partly because 
he always tends to think as M. Briand thinks, and partly 
because he does not understand the difference between 
leadership and mediation. He presents us to Geneva 
in the guise, not of a pacific lion, but of an anxious 
rabbit. 


POLAND AND THE LEAGUE 


HE question of the past, present and future relations 
T between the Polish Government and the League 

of Nations is at the moment a matter of such 
considerable importance as to deserve special consideration. 
In support of her claim for a permanent seat on the Council 
of the League Poland has lately urged that she has shown 
herself more devoted than most States to the ideals of 
Geneva. It seems necessary, therefore, to recall certain 
historical facts which tend to show that, however sincere 
Poland may be to-day, she cannot expect other nations to 
regard her past record as affording satisfactory assurances 
in this respect. She would seem, indeed, to be the only 
State which has deliberately defied the authority of the 
League. We refer, of course, not to her utterly unauthorised 
annexation of South-Eastern Galicia, but to her seizure of 
Lithuanian territory, including Vilna, the natural capital 
of Lithuania. Here are the facts : 

September 5th, 1920.—Poland approached the League of 
Nations with a demand for its intervention to prevent 
war between Poland and Lithuania. Lithuania immediately 
accepted intervention. 

September 20th, 1920.—The Council of the League, 
sitting at Paris, caused the two parties to adopt the so-called 
Curzon line as a provisional line of demarcation between 
their two armies. The line was immediately violated by 
the Polish armies. 

October 7th, 1920.—In the presence of the Control Com- 
mission of the League of Nations an agreement between 
the Polish and Lithuanian Governments was concluded 
at Suwalki, leaving Vilna on the Lithuanian side of the 
frontier. 

October 8th, 1920.—The Polish general, Zeligowski, 
pay himself a rebel and, with his division, occupied 


October 10th, 1920.—The Polish Government made the 
following official declaration : 

The Polish Government does not associate itself with the incident 

and is decided not to countenance any wilful act on the part of 


ni, detachments. The Polish Government is taking all measures 
its power to assert its authority. 


October 18th, 1920.—The British and French Ministers 
at Warsaw presented a note to the Polish Government, 
which, according to Reuter, declared that the Allied Govern- 
ments considered the occupation of Vilna as contrary 
to the armistice concluded through the mediation of the 
League of Nations, and also contrary to the assurances 
given by Poland to the Allies and to the League of Nations. 

October 14th, 1920.—The Polish Prime Minister declared 
in the Diet that the Polish Government regarded the action 
of Zeligowski’s division “‘ as an uncondonable breach of 
military discipline, and would institute a strict inquiry.” 

On this same day the President of the Council of the 
League of Nations, M. Léon Bourgeois, described 
Zeligowski’s coup as a deliberate “* violation of engagements 
undertaken with the League of Nations.” 

The true facts of the so-called “ rebellion” are given 
in the book by Signor Francesco Tommasini, Italian 
Minister at Warsaw, in a record of a conversation with 
General Pilsudski, who in 1920 was the chief of the Polish 
State : 

On December 6th, 1922 (writes the Italian Minister), Pilsudski, 
when taking leave of the Diplomatic Corps, requested my colleagues, 
the Ministers for America, France, England, and myself, to a 
conversation at Belvedere. ... When we were seated round 
the table, he spoke standing in the middle of the room : 

“* Gentlemen, one day I had to tell you that General Zeligowski 
was disobedient to my orders and occupied Vilna. Now, when I 
have become a simple citizen, I feel it my duty to correct my 
affirmation and to relieve Zeligowski from any responsibility. 
He acted according to my order and also, having a loyal soldier’s 
conscience, could never have ventured on a forma! act of rebellion. 
I had, indeed, a great deal of trouble before 1 could persuade him 
to dispense with my giving him instructions in writing to rebel.” 

While we showed great interest in this revelation we did not 
conceal from him that it had not astonished us. I do not think 
that I shall be guilty of indiscretion in reporting this episode, 
because Pilsudski himself has already reported it in a public speech. 


May 8rd, 1923.—General Zeligowski commanded the 
Polish troops at Warsaw at a review held in honour of 
Marshal Foch. On the same day Zeligowski was invested 
with the highest of Polish decorations for having “ saved 
Vilna.” 

At the present moment General Zeligowski, the “ rebel”’ 
who, at the instance of the Polish President, successfully 
defied the League, is Minister for War in Count Skrzynski’s 
Government ; and Vilna is stil] quite illegally held by the 
Poles. In these circumstances to offer Poland a permanent 
or even a temporary seat on the Council of the League 
would surely be to turn the Council chamber in Geneva 
into something like the scenario of a comic opera. 


THE HEALTH INSURANCE 
REPORT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


, I SHE Royal Commission on National Health In- 
surance, which published its Report last week, 
had its origin in a three-cornered squabble over 

the remuneration of panel doctors, which took place in the 

autumn of 1923 between the doctors, the Ministry of Health, 
and the Approved Societies. A temporary settlement was 
patched up to last three years, and a promise was made by 
the Government that the whole field of National Health 

Insurance should in the meantime be investigated by a 

Royal Commission. 

There are two Reports. The Majority Report is signed 
by the Chairman (Lord Lawrence) and eight other members ; 
the Minority Report by the four Labour members—the fifth, 
Mr. Fred Bramley, having died during the period of the 
sittings. The keynote of the Majority Report is a painful 
subservience to the reigning deity of Economy and a tender 
care of the vast vested interests that lurk behind the 
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present system of Approved Societies. And yet what a 
tale of wasted opportunities it tells! Its analysis of 
troubles to be cured and abuses to be reformed leads in 
almost every case to the same conclusion: “ These, how- 
ever, are problems which need not be solved now ” (page 66). 
And no wonder, since the guiding principle selected has 
been to recommend “ only such extensions or modifications 
as involve no expenditure ” (page 73). Could anything be 
more stultifying than to start from such a basis? Thus 
to rule out any suggestion for reform, however desirable, 
that might entail a ha’porth of expenditure is to slam and 
bolt the door against any possibility of progress. It is 
surely the réle of the Government—one they would be only 
too ready to assume—to reject proposals on the score of 
cost. But to refrain from recommending anything on the 
grounds of possible cost is deplorable, and as a result the 
291 pages of the Majority Report, with their masses of 
little administrative proposals and their absence of anything 
vital, form one of the most barren documents imaginable. 

It would not be fair to blame the Commission for keeping 
the present necessity for economy strictly in sight, although 
it is a truism that expenditure may sometimes be the 
wisest form of economy. It would be impossible to expect 
recommendations involving an increased contribution 
from employer or employed, or a considerable increase 
in the Exchequer grants. But the Majority have gone 
beyond this. They even devote a special section of their 
Report to what amounts, in spite of their disclaimer, 
to a plea for a reduction in the Nation’s expenditure on 
social services, and they give prominence to evidence 
from the National Confederation of Employers’ Organ- 
isations to this effect. 

Yet, whilst remembering this, they have overlooked 
the fact that they are dealing with a grossly over-financed 
scheme; or more probably, from dread of the political 
power of the Approved Society officials and the huge 
commercial interests behind them, they have refrained 
both from touching the £45,000,000 surplus already existing 
and from attempting any re-assignment of the State 
grant that now goes to swell that surplus. No one wants 
to steal the past insurance surpluses for alien purposes, 
but it is another matter to suggest some different allocation 
of funds to be provided in future by moneys voted by 
Parliament, and by a little more courage in this direction 
the Majority would have been able to recommend for 
immediate adoption the various reforms which they praise 
—but postpone. 

There are four parties to the present Health Insurance 
scheme: the State, the doctors, the Approved Societies, 
and—often overlooked—the insured persons, fifteen million 
of them. Let us see how these are to fare. The State 
is more or less as you were; the Exchequer contribution 
is not to be increased, but, except for its liability to what 
is called the Central Fund, it will not be reduced. The 
doctors, too, are as you were; their panel fees are to be 
stabilised at the present level for a term of years, and are 
to form a first charge—in full—on benefit funds. This 
last point, which caused all the fuss in 1923, is nominally 
a big victory for them, but actually it does not amount 
to much, although the profession as a whole will benefit 
from the proposed increase in the scope of medical benefit. 
The Approved Societies will strengthen their strangle-hold 
on the administration of Health Insurance. Apart from 
minor alterations they, too, are to remain as you were; 
even the scandal of the so-called “ democratic control ” 
of societies with a membership of half a million “‘ managed ” 
by a general meeting with a quorum of twelve is unaffected 
except by vague proposals for giving wider powers to the 
Ministry of Health. It is true that a hint is dropped about 
the possibility of abolishing the whole system at some 
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future date, but this is only another piece of the Majority 
policy of procrastination. Their one constructive proposg 
affecting approved societies is that of a future 

(how they love the future !) of fifty per cent. of Approveg 
Society surpluses, which, however, will not begin to tale 
effect for many years to come. That even this will creat 
a storm of hostility among the approved societies wa 
recognised by the Majority, who, fearful lest their lapg 
should be misconstrued, plead that the baby was a very 
little one, and hope that the prospect of increased medica) 
benefit in the future may serve to allay “much of th 
opposition which might otherwise have been arouse 
against our proposal.” 

And now the insured population: how do they fare} 
The one thing which everybody took for granted was that 
dentistry—at present only an “ additional benefit ”—would 
be made a full statutory benefit. By what can only be 
described as a piece of sheer incompetence the Majority, 
after admitting—as indeed they could not help doing—the 
overwhelming necessity of making dentistry available as 
part of medical benefit for all, confess their inability to rm 
commend it, as they do not see where the money is to come 
from! This when over two-thirds of the insured population 
are already getting it in one form or another, and the 
Insurance scheme, as they themselves point out, now owns 
a surplus of 45 million sterling! Yet a proper scheme of 
dentistry is to be relegated to the dubious future by being 
placed fourth only on the list of increased statutory benefits. 

Still there are to be some increased benefits, though it 
is not clear when these are to take shape. That most accom- 
modating of actuaries, Sir Alfred Watson, has now dis- 
covered that by revising the interest-earning and sickness- 
expectancy bases of the scheme he can produce, if not spirits 
from the vasty deep, yet an additional 7s. per annum for 
men and 3s. 9d. for women. Three shillings of this is ear- 
marked for the doctors, and the balance is to be used, “ as 
and when funds are available,” for an extended range of 
medical services, a 2s. sickness benefit increase for de 
pendants of insured men and improved pregnancy provision, 
in that order. The “as and when” is again worthy of 
note. 

The extension of medical benefit looks well at first sight, 
but really amounts to but little more than the additions 
agreed on by all parties twelve years ago, and for which the 
money was actually voted by Parliament in 1914, only to 
be held up by the outbreak of war. The one good thing is 
that the farce of the present Insurance Committees is to be 
abolished, and their functions in the administration o 
medical benefit transferred to the Local Authorities. I 
spite of an excellent analysis of the future National Unified 
Medical Service, which the Majority agree is “ the ultimate 
solution,” no attempt is made to bring it nearer realisation, 
and, indeed, the whole Report begs the question of eo 
ordination of allied but overlapping services. This is pointed 
out in the brilliant but academic eugenic treatise by Pro 
fessor Gray and Sir Andrew Duncan which, styled a Reser 
vation, links to some extent the Majority and the Minority. 
The Reservation emphasises the futility of the narrow 
limitation of the Commission’s terms of reference by 
saying: 

it appears reasonable to assume that an economy of expenditure 

and of effort would be effected by viewing the problem of social 

insurance as a whole and not sectionally. 
They accordingly stigmatise the inconvenience and waste of 
the present lack of co-ordination in our social services, and 
they rightly claim this to be a problem which calls for urgeat 
consideration. ' 

If the Majority, thanks to the masterly fashion in which 
they have been served by their Secretary, Mr. Hackforth, 
have made the best of a bad case, the Minority have made 
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the worst of a good one. It is not easy to ascertain exactly 
what it is they recommend and why. If only, like their 
Poor Law predecessors of seventeen years ago, they had 
had a Sidney Webb to draft their case, we should have had 
another Minority Report which would have blown the 
Majority clean out of the water and started a new campaign 

inst social ills, But the present Minority, absolutely 
right though they are from every progressive standpoint, 
have given us no such inspiring stuff, although it shows 
traces here and there of Miss Gertrude Tuckwell’s pen. 

The Minority urge the entire abolition of the Approved 
Society system, which they describe as 

a hindrance to the development of a complete Public Health policy, 

inasmuch as it is primarily concerned with the distribution of cash 

benefits without the slightest relationship to public activities 

affecting the need for these benefits. 
As this latter view has the support of Professor Gray and 
Sir Andrew Duncan there are six members of the Com- 
mission (as against seven) in favour of co-ordination. 
This is a significant fact, and one which surely should lead 
to some new enquiry into the possibilities of co-ordinating 
the present chaotic and piecemeal methods of administering 
our now colossal system of social insurance. 

The Minority point out that the Majority have cogently 
argued the necessity for doing away with overlapping of 
authorities in local health administration and rather neatly 
turn the table on their colleagues by “ failing to find any 
good reason for making an exception to the principle in 
favour... of the Approved Societies.” At the same 
time they urge the establishment of an “ all-in” medical 
service, though they are markedly vague as to the manner 
in which this is to be done. Better provision for maternity, 
dentistry as a statutory benefit, and reduction of the age 
of entry to the school-leaving age are among their recom- 
mendations. They are not afraid of courting unpopularity 
by placing part of the burden of the medical service on the 
rates; whilst agreeing with the Majority in transferring 
the administration of medical benefit (or a bigger medical 
service) to the Local Authorities they fee! that 

to bestow powers and duties of such importance and magnitude 

upon the Local Authorities without any direct financial responsi- 

bility is a departure from the principles of local government hitherto 
considered essential in this country. 
This makes it a little awkward for the Majority! 

The many minor administrative suggestions in the 
Majority Report are in the main endorsed by the Minority, 
and on the whole will be decided improvements. A much 
needed commentary on the public apathy to the colossal 
subject of Health Insurance is contained in the closing 
words of the Report, which describe it as a “‘ neglected field 
of social study.” If this serves to stir up any public interest 
in the subject the Commission will have accomplished one 


good thing at any rate. 


RACIAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NATAL.] 

OUTH AFRICA is approaching nearer and nearer 
to those problems which will make or mar her as 

_ member of the civilised community of nations 
ve., the relation between dark-skinned and white races. 
this session, by the new Asiatic Bill, an attempt 
is to be made to settle the Indian question by imposing 
Segregation within urban areas and by the establishment 
of @ coastal area in Natal extending about thirty miles 
inland within which alone, should the Bill become law, 
the Asiatic is in future to have the right to acquire land. 
» probably in the next session, an attempt will be made 

to deal with General Hertzog’s proposals for the future 





organisation of the Natives, i.e., the establishment of 
large native areas, the exclusion of natives from European 
towns and occupations, the setting up of Native Councils, 
the election of seven Europeans to represent the natives 
in the House of Assembly and the abolition of the Cape 
coloured franchise. Meanwhile, in the present session, 
the Colour Bar Bill reserving certain skilled operations 
to white men alone, is being pushed through and is eliciting 
energetic expressions of protest from the partially Unionised 
natives on the mines, under the leadership of the steadily- 
growing native Trade Union, the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Union of South Africa (1.C.U.) and its able secretary, 
Mr. Clements Kadalie. 


Only a very ignorant person could deny that there is some 
justification for this legislation. Opinions differ widely as 
to the potentialities of the native brain and of the soul and 
character of the Indian coolie. It was rather remarkable 
that on the very day when the natives were meeting in 
protest against the Colour Bar Bill, a noted anthropologist, 
Professor Redcliffe Brown, declared in Johannesburg that 
there was no scientific proof of the intellectual inferiority 
of the native. Still in their present stage of culture, both 
Indians and natives are in different ways a danger to 
the European civilisation which is trying to exist side 
by side with them in the same country. The Hindu 
immigrant in Natal is incredibly dirty; he loathes sanita- 
tion and is so poor that wherever possible he will refuse to 
pay rates, and so long as he had the municipal franchise, 
it proved impossible to make certain of the Natal towns 
clean and wholesome. He is litigious and untrustworthy, 
and worst of all his standard of living is so low that if 
the land remains as it is, he will oust the European workman 
from trade after trade, and Natal and the Transvaal will 
tend to become provinces of India. Not only in finance 
is Gresham’s Law true; in industry also the bad standard 
will drive out the good, if equal freedom is allowed to 
both. 

The native is not at present so great a danger, though 
the coloured (i.e., half-caste) workmen at the Cape plays 
the same part as the Hindu in Natal. But the native is 
changing very rapidly. Education is spreading and is 
eagerly sought. Year by year more and more men go off 
from the native reserves to service in towns, in factories 
and in mines. Many native “boys” are to-day capable 
workmen, though tradition, and, if the Colour Bar ‘Bill 
goes through, the law will keep them for a time merely 
as poorly paid assistants to the white man who supervises 
them. But they, too, unless a wise and statesmanlike 
policy is adopted in time, will in a generation become a 
far more serious menace to the white standard than the 
Indians can possibly be, inasmuch as they are so many 
more in number (4} million natives as against 166,000 
Indians and 1} million whites). The policy of laisser 

faire, of equal and open rights and opportunities for all, 
with a minimum of State interference, would in a situation 
like this merely mean the betrayal of civilisation and 
the return of South Africa to a barbarism worse than 
that of a century ago, for it would be a barbarism incor- 
porating within itself those principles of economic ex- 
ploitation which are the worst feature of modern white 
civilisation. It would mean a triumph for cheap labour 
and the worst kind of capitalism. 

Therefore the racial policy of the present South African 
Government is in some ways an advance on the “ do- 
nothing” attitude of Smuts and the S.A.P. It is at all 
events a policy, making positive proposals, not a mere 
refusal to face the profoundest issues confronting South 
African life. But it contains features which cannot but 
arouse the deepest concern and distrust in all who dis- 
interestedly care for human progress. For it is a policy 
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which asserts for ever the permanent inferiority of all 
the dark-skinned inhabitants of South Africa. It offers 
no loophole by which at present an educated and dis- 
tinguished Indian can be allowed to live where he pleases ; 
it holds out no prospects by which Indians or natives 
could hope to rise to a higher standard of efficiency and 
culture, and rising could enjoy the privileges of civilisation. 
They are to be placed for ever in a permanent position of 
helotry, kept to certain limited areas, segregated to certain 
specified occupations, liable to social slights of the most 
painful kind. Two factors have co-operated to produce 
this sinister result: the dread of the white workmen 
who compose the Labour Party that they may be undersold 
by cheap coloured labour and the Dutch belief in the 
inherent superiority of a white skin. One of the worst 
features is that the colour bar in ordinary intercourse is 
so strictly kept up that no one, except officials and mis- 
sionaries, realises the existence of educated and responsible 
Indians and natives. The average South African knows 
them only as servants; he conceives it impossible to 
hold a conversation on terms of reasonable equality with 
any dark-skinned person, and honestly believes that the 
mentality of Giss, the kitchen-boy or Sammy, the dhobi— 
and that disguised by the inevitable servility of a dependant 
—is the ultimate measure of the capacities of his non- 
European fellow-citizens. Add to this that it is directly 
to his interest to exploit them and that the high wages and 
salaries and general easy-going comfort of Europeans 
in South Africa are due to the existence of masses of cheap 
unskilled labour. Consider further the fact that save at 
the Cape, all dark-skinned peoples are disfranchised, while, 
if General Hertzog’s native policy is adopted, even the 
Cape coloured franchise will be abolished. When these 
facts are faced it will be apparent that the intense indigna- 
tion and fear of the Indian community in South Africa, 
and the deep sullen unrest of the natives are only what 
was to be expected. 

Laisser faire will cause the degradation of the European 
middle and working classes, but repression and segregation 
—and as at present envisaged they are identical terms— 
will only produce friction and discontent, leading to em- 
bittered race-hatred and inevitably resulting in an ultimate 
explosion, in which the cleverness and subtlety of the 
Indians, combined with the moral strength and numerical 
preponderance of the natives, may end in the overwhelming 
of European civilisation, which would certainly be an 
advantage to none of the contending factions. 

South Africa, therefore, has before it a huge and complex 
problem. It cannot be solved by sentimental ignorance 
nor yet by mere repression of non-whites, because of the 
colour of their skins. A great constructive policy is 
needed, which by means of education, compulsory sanita- 
tion and a strictly administered minimum wage system 
shall definitely establish European standards of living 
(not necessarily European social customs) and which shall 
provide for those not yet capable, unaided, of maintaining 
that standard. We require special legislation and adminis- 
tration (in co-operation to some extent with the more 
educated members of the race in question), which 
shall also open (possibly by means of something like the 
Natal system of exemption from native law) to every 
man, whether he be white, black or brown, the oppor- 
tunity to rise and the right to be recognised as a civilised 
man, with all the privileges—political, economic and social 
with one exception, that of intermarriage—of a civilised 
man, if by the judgment of a competent tribunal he is in 
fact fit to exercise those privileges. Can South Africa face 


these complexities, attain to these heights of statesmanship, 
and so lead the world in the solution of those racial problems 
which are to be the great pre-occupation of the present 
century ? Her best friends hope and pray that this may 
be the destiny of our beautiful and well-loved sub- 
continent. 





THE TELEPHONE 


T is said to be just fifty years since the first telephone 
was introduced into England. Has the telephone, 
I wonder, during those fifty years, been the object of 

more curses or benedictions ? Would Alexander Graham 

Bell, the inventor, if he returned to earth to-day, be hailed 

as a public benefactor or mobbed as a public nuisance? 

Certainly, it is rare to hear anybody speaking well of the 

telephone. There is less enthusiasm for it, perhaps, 

than for any other modern invention the use of which 
is so widespread. Human beings are divided into two 
camps about wireless, but the eulogists of wireless are as 
enthusiastic as they are numerous. Motor-cars are stil] 
the occasion of hatred in many breasts, but these are more 
than counterbalanced by the thousands of people who 
regard motoring as a pleasure for poets to sing about, 

Painters and poets have celebrated even trains and trams, 
Gramophones have their devotees, and typewriters are 
generally defended on the ground of their utility. But 
where is a body of citizens to be found who, when someone 
in the course of conversation mentions the telephone, 
become the panegyrists of that great invention, and rejoice 

as they ought in the possession of an instrument that 
gives them powers unknown to Caesar or to Alexander ? 

I confess I do not like this crabbed way of accepting the 
gifts of the gods. It was open to us as a race to reject 
the gift of the telephone—to say firmly that we did not wish 
to talk to, or to be talked to by, people a mile or a hundred 
miles away—that there was already too much foolish talk 
at close quarters without adding to it all the foolish talk 
of which people at a distance were capable. There is 
always a fairly strong argument against any new invention 
in the fact that hitherto the world has got on tolerably 
well without it and that it is not at all certain that the 
human race is going to bean ounce the happier as a result of 
it. We might, indeed, have found half-a-dozen good reasons 
for refusing to have anything to do with the telephone. 

Human beings, however, are never conservative when it 
comes to the test. They are experimentalists to whom 
every novelty seems for a short time as delightful as a toy. 
And to the voice of the experimentalists in favour of the 
telephone was added the voice of the business-men, who 
seem always to take the view that any new invention 
must be good if it is good for business. Thus the protest 
that might have killed the telephone at its birth was 
never made. We accepted the new instrument —which 

was certainly in its way a remarkable invention—and 
it seems to me ungenerous to go about denouncing it now 
as a pest and a plague, as though it had spread against the 
will of the population, like the rabbit in Australia. 

Nothing could be odder than the difference in the attitude 
of the ordinary human being to the postman’s knock and 
to the telephone-bell. For some strange reason, many 
people live in the constant hope of receiving pleasant 
messages by post. Bills, income-tax demands, appeals 
for charities, money-lenders’ circulars, and so forth, may 
day after day fill their letter-box. But they harbour no 
resentment against the postman on that account. They 
have a burning faith in the ideal letter, even if it never 
comes. It may, according to the temperament of the 
individual, contain money or those childish cross-shaped 
kisses or the laughing gossip of a friend. It is said that 
thousands of people never quite lose the hope—howeve 
little warranted—that one day a letter will come to them 
through the post, enriching them for the rest of their days. 

How many people have ever had their hopes raised in t 

fashion by the ringing of a telephone-bell ? Our instinctive 

response to the postman’s knock is one of welcome, but 
to the telephone-bell is one of hostility. This seems ali 
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the more difficult to understand since all the unpleasant 
things I have mentioned come by post and there is as yet 
no way of sending bills by telephone. 

Probably, it is the insolence of the telephone that chiefly 
accounts for our hostility. The postman’s knock is 
peremptory enough, but he does not insist that we shall 
there and then leave whatever we are doing and postpone 
everything else to the duty of reading the letters he has 
delivered. If we are in bed when he calls, he permits us 
to stay there. If we are in the middle of dinner, he does 
not order us to leave the table and attend to him while the 
chicken is growing cold on the plate. The postman, 
whatever his faults—and he has several—is a gentleman. 
He does not intrude upon our privacy, or make his way into 
company where he is not wanted. Compare with this 
courtesy the insolence of the telephone. The telephone is 
like a stranger who forces his way into your house and will 
not go away until he is satisfied that you are not at home. 
The telephone takes it for granted that it has the right to 
break in on you at any hour of the day. It does not care 
whether you are sleeping or eating, or working. It claims 
priority of treatment above all your employments, and 
gives a false sense of urgency to the most trivial message. 
I do not know whether there is any sure means by which 
a man can defend himself against the bogus urgency of 
telephone-calls. Many people use secretaries, clerks and 
servants as a first line of defence, but the ordinary man is 
easily lured into talking over the telephone to people 
to whom he would not have time to talk face to face. Mr. 
J. M. Keynes some years ago wrote a letter to the Press 
suggesting the necessity of a strict etiquette in the use of 
the telephone. He contended, unless I am mistaken, 
that a call over the telephone at an unseasonable hour is 
just as ill-mannered as to call in person at an unseasonable 
hour. It seems to me that everybody should have a 
definite telephone-hour, which could be given in the 
telephone-directory, and that no one except for the most 
urgent reasons should feel justified in ringing him up 
except during that hour. I am not sure, indeed, that any 
but urgent messages should be permitted over the telephone 
at any hour. It should be an instrument of business, 
not of torture. 

The unpopularity of the telephone is also due in part 
to its untrustworthiness. You never know when you 
may be given a wrong number or when you may yourself 
be somebody else’s wrong number. Among the ills of 
life this is but a trifle. Still, there are so many ills in life 
already that even an extra trifle at times, like the grass- 
hopper, may become a sensible burden. It is not that 
one is exasperated by the waste of one’s time. It is rather 
that one has been put in a false position, as if one had walked 
into a complete stranger’s house. It is embarrassing 
for a sensitive man to enter a complete stranger’s house, 
even by telephone. He is as shy and apologetic as if the 
man whom he was wronging were standing before him. 
It is odd that he should care twopence for the feelings 
of a man whom he is never likely to see and who will 
never know his name, or should mind putting an unknown 
person to the most trifling of inconveniences. But human 
relations are never more emotional than over the telephone 
wire. Hatred and anger from an unknown voice infuriate 
US; courtesy, as it coos from the receiver into the ear, 
mollifies us. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
contribution that the “ Sorry you have been troubled ” 
of the telephone-girl has made to the good humour of 
England. So powerful is the influence of the human 
voice over the wire that it is easy to believe the story of the 
servile employee who, on going to the telephone with his 
hat tilted boastfully and finding that his titled employer 
was addressing him, took off his hat and remained bare- 
headed during the conversation. 





I confess, however, I can forgive the telephone for 
almost anything except for its occasional failure at a crisis. 
I am not one of those who believe that the telephone- 
service is inefficient. I believe, indeed, that it is amazingly 
efficient. But a lazy or incompetent operator may 
bring down a rain of comminations on the entire service. 
Some years ago I had to ring for a hospital-nurse in the 
small hours of the morning. I was told, after waiting 
a few minutes, that there was no answer. After two or 
three attempts to get through I was told that the nurse’s 
telephone was out of order and that it was impossible to 
get through. I persisted, however, assuring the operator 
that it was a matter of life-and-death importance, and 
that the nurse had given me the number on that very 
afternoon, and, in a few moments the connection was made 
without any further difficulty. In such circumstances, 
is it stupidity or indolence or a natural resentment at 
being disturbed in the small hours that is to blame ? 
It would be well if there were some emergency button on 
every telephone which would send a special signal to 
the operator in such cases, and attract his immediate 
attention. The worst of it is that everybody would use 
the emergency button for every call, and the man with a 
real emergency-call to put through would find himself 
in as difficult a position as ever. 

Whatever may be said in dispraise of the telephone, 
however, there are few of us who would willingly be without 
it. There would be few more difficult forms of self-denial 
for a man who has been accustomed to a telephone in 
his house than to order the telephone to be taken away. 
Without a telephone, he would feel at times as though he 
were marooned on a desert island. His telephone puts 
him within a few moments’ distance of friends, business, 
shops, amusements. With a telephone at his side, he can 
lie in bed, like a Sultan, and issue orders, and his orders will 
be attended to more quickly in the great shops than if he 
went there in person. To him the telephone is the equiva- 
lent of an army of messengers. He can achieve more with it 
than a Persian monarch with a retinue of runners. It 
is as efficient and as marvellous as a pair of Seven-League 
Boots, and who in his senses would refuse a pair of Seven- 
League Boots? As to what the effect of the telephone 
has been on the happiness of the human race, it seems to 
me probable that we are just as happy since its invention 
as we were before. It is the greatest nuisance among 
conveniences, the greatest convenience among nuisances. 
That—when you remember some of the things man has 
invented—is fairly high praise. ZT. Bo 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER’S 


STRIKE 
[em are greatly mistaken who believe that a strike 


can only be carried on actively to the accompani- 

ment of a chorus of exclamation and mis-state- 
ment in the public Press. It is perfectly possible for a strike 
of the first magnitude to endure for years without attracting 
any attention outside a very limited circle, and for results 
to be as serious and as widespread as in any of the better 
advertised protests against existing social and economic 
conditions. At this present moment, so far as a part of 
the South country, Essex and East Anglia are concerned, 
perhaps elsewhere, the agricultural labourer is on strike. 
Though he goes to his work and to his labour until the even- 
ing, serving his master for the appointed time and for the 
statutory wage, though he suffers in his dim, uncompre- 
hending way as he has suffered from the far off days when 
agriculture first became a sweated industry, he is on strike. 
That he lives without sufficient food, that his children grow 
up ill-taught, ill-clad and ill-nourished is a commonplace, 
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but that he is not reduced past the point of effective protest 
is a truth not so widely recognised. 

During a recent election a canvasser called at a cottage 
in a remote Essex village, and having knocked at the door, 
which opened into the kitchen-living room, walked in. 
Round the table the labourer, his wife and the children were 
on their knees giving thanks for the meal that awaited them 
—it consisted of boiled swedes and dry bread. I told the 
story at the time in one of the papers and some kindly 
people wrote to offer assistance to the family, but the can- 
vasser who made this report was one of many who had been 
on duty that day, and no note had been taken that would 
enable me to get the necessary details, though, if I remember 
rightly, the village was Boxted, or one of the neighbouring 
hamlets in the North of Essex. It is not the poverty that 
calls for attention here, for that is common enough, and so, 
too, is the piety, but the incident deserves a certain amount 
of emphasis because all manner of religious sects have 
strongholds in rural Essex and the counties immediately 
beyond, and some of them have given to the agricultural 
labourer a certain sense akin to fatalism. He does not 
resist, he does not greatly resent, he believes that, mutatis 
mutandis, his master is as badly off as himself and although 
he is keenly conscious of bad farming, he realises the lack of 
capital that enforces it. So he travels along the road of 
daily labour with native efficiency and diminishing strength, 
but he is on strike all the time, on strike by proxy, on strike 
through the medium of the next generation. For himself 
he has no hope, but he is anxious above all things that his 
children should not be enmeshed as he has been. 

Go among the farmers to-day, the good, the bad and the 
indifferent ; those who do not practise high farming be- 
cause they have not the money and those who avoid it 
because they fear to risk what money they possess, and those 
who have no knowledge that would enable them to do any 
better than their grandfathers. You will hear from one 
and all a similar remark, to this effect. ‘‘ The men are not 
working as their fathers used, although they have more 
money, and the boys won’t come on the land if they can get 
any other job. We are glad to get some of the old age 
pensioners back, and when the present generation has gone 
they will leave no successors.” 

This condition is not hard to explain. The healthy old 
age pensioner is probably a man who started his farm work 
in the sixties of last century, at the age of eight or nine. 
Trained by a father who knew all the mysteries of the craft, 
he was taught to swing a scythe, to use a flail, to thatch a 
stack, to “layer” a hedge, to brush a ditch, to bush, drain, 
and incidentally to set snares that would account un- 
failingly for rat or rabbit. He remained all his life a master 
of his job in all its varied aspects and to-day he can still 
do a big day’s work at a steady pace, even though he cannot 
keep it up for many weeks on end. His son is nearly as 
well taught, but he is not getting sufficient food, and he is 
not going to teach those of another generation to qualify 
for slow starvation. They are no more anxious to learn 
than he is to teach. The father was not well fed, but he did 
get wholemeal bread and a measure of fat pork and fresh 
vegetables, with milk from the farm in many cases, and he 
took nearly as many rabibts as he wanted, because in his 
time the farmer did not look to rough-shooting rents for 
part of his income. The farm labourer to-day eats white 
bread with very inferior nourishing properties, drinks tea 
because he can no longer afford beer, and his evening meal, 
sometimes his mid-day meal as well, consists of something 
out of a tin, tinned salmon, tinned corn beef, tinned pine- 
apple, tinned mystery, meat or fish in the form of a paste 
that would probably defy analysis. These, with occasional 
seraps of foreign meat, are the substances to which the 
agricultural labourer must look for strength to-day because 
the old mills that ground the farmers’ wheat by wind or 


water power have disappeared and the brick bakehouse i, 
the cottage garden has gone, too, and the skilled housewife, 
who was forced to cook in the days when the village grocer 
had nothing cheap and nasty in tins. So the agriculturg] 
labourer goes ill-nourished to his work and the childres 
tramp ill-nourished to school, and among the few luxuries 
of their life is the daily paper with its endless story of 
opportunities. Small wonder if boys strive to save out of 
their wages sufficient to buy a bicycle, or that when they 
have mastered it they get to the towns, and look about for 
themselves. Perhaps they hear of the possibilities of 
emigration and in little companies, sometimes as many as 
half a dozen at a time, they leave the village; when the 
farmer wants extra help he must send to the nearest town, 

“TI can remember the time,” said a big farmer to the 
writer last summer, “ when if I wanted a dozen extra men 
or boys when the threshing machine came along, I could 
pick them out of a score or more waiting for a job, and if 
I wanted women or children for pea picking they came for 
the asking; this year I have had to send miles to get my 
fields cleared. If you want a little extra labour for any 
job you cannot get it here, and what you can get is very 
little good to you. And yet,” he added, “ even if you take 
the difference in money values to-day the agricultural 


labourer is better off than he used to be in my father’s day.” . 


He could not see that those wages are being sacrificed to the 
shopkeepers for worthless food. 

Another man, equally convinced that the times are out 
of joint, declares in and out of season that education is at 
the bottom of the trouble. “ If you are going to educate 
lads,” he says quite unaware of the significance of his 
statement, “ you can’t expect them to become farm labourers. 
They want.a better job. If you stopped this foolish educa- 
tion which we can’t afford and put them on the land when 
they’re ten years old, they would lead a healthy life and they 
would be some use to the country.” He does not realise 
that he and his children must pay for evil that his forebears 
wrought, for it is beyond all shadow of doubt that the onus 
of the present conditions is upon the farmers. When they 
were in trouble, in days when landlords were prosperous, 
rebates were made and consideration was extended, their 
path was in some smal] measure cleared, but there never was 
a like chance for the agricultural labourer. There might 
be landlords owning different farms in one district, and the 
reduction in the rents after a bad yom might vary consider- 
ably, but there was no farmer who was willing to extend 
like consideration to those who worked for him, no man who 
was prepared to say, “If your position will be made more 
possible by an increase in wages of £5 a year I will make 
that increase.” By so doing he would have offended his 
neighbours, they would have accused him of creating dis- 
content and increasing the standard rate of wages, and there 
were few who would face such a charge. So when times 
were bad the farmer’s rent was reduced, and he reduced the 
wages of those who worked for him and now the children of 
the workers have decided that life must hold something 
better than this particular form of dull and hopeless servi- 
tude, and they are deserting the countryside, not singly but 
in battalions. This is why I say that there is a very great 
and serious strike in rural England. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 


OSTEOPATHY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of Saturday, March 6th, 1926, your 
contributor, signing himself “ Lens,” makes the following 
statements : 

The offence against justice and morals, committed by a. - 
Council when it condemned Dr. Axham, must count as —_ = 
small compared with the obstinate and persistent refusal : te 
Council, many years later, and largely fferent in personnel, 
make amends, when the truth was known to everyone, and 
not be misconstrued. 
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As regards these statements, I would ask your permission to 
make the following comments. 

One of the principal statutory duties of the General Medical 
Council is to afford the public a means of distinguishing 
between qualified and unqualified practitioners; in pursuance 
of this duty the rule against “ covering ” was established some 
twenty-five years ago. The immediate effect of this rule was 
to put an end to the employment of unqualified assistants by 
registered practitioners, an abuse which had been very prevalent, 
especially in some of the country districts. 

By the operation of this rule Dr. Axham was removed from 
the Register in 1911. His removal was determined by his 
refusal to relinquish his practice of ** covering * an unqualified 
practitioner of surgery. When a man has been removed from 
the Register two conditions are necessary for his restoration : 

1. That he should make formal application, either personally 
or through an agent, for restoration. 

2. That he should be in possession of qualifications which 
the Statute law requires for admission or re-admission to 
the Register. 

No application was made either by Dr. Axham or an agent 
until September, 1925, although the association with the 
unqualified practitioner, which had determined his removal, 
had, it is understood, ceased since 1920. 

At the date of this application (September, 1925) Dr. Axham 
was not in possession of the necessary qualifications, and he 
was informed by the Council that he should take steps to regain 
these. They were not, in fact, regained until several months 
after the date of the autumn meeting of the Council in November, 
1925. It has hitherto been the rule of the Council that applica- 
tions for restoration to the Register shall be considered only 
at the autumn meeting. It is untrue, therefore, to state that 
the Council has persistently refused applications for restoration, 
inasmuch as, under the circumstances set forth, no consideration 
of the application has been possible. 

The Press has freely expressed disappointment that a special 
meeting of the Council has not been called for the purpose of 
considering Dr. Axham's restoration. The Council consists of 
thirty-eight members, drawn from all parts of these islands. 
It is surely a little unreasonable to suggest that so large a 
number of busy men should have been called upon to meet 
especially for this purpose, seeing that had Dr. Axham himself 
desired restoration he might have applied for it as long ago as 
1920, and did not do so until 1925. The question of his 
restoration is at the present time further complicated by the 
revelation of the motives of some of those who are particularly 
active in agitating for his restoration. It has become obvious 
that, behind the agitation, there is a desire to promote legisla- 
tion for the registration as fully qualified practitioners of 
medicine and surgery of osteopaths, the large majority of 
whom present no qualifications other than certain certificates 
emanating from American colleges of dubious reputation in 
their own country. The generous sentimentality of the British 
public, evoked by a grossly misrepresented ‘“* Axham Case,” 
is being exploited on behalf of these irregular practitioners by 
persons who are not in the least interested in Dr. Axham, but 
are deeply interested in obtaining recognition in this country 
of bogus American “ degrees” in osteopathy. 

With the view expressed by “ Lens” upon this movement 
for the registration of osteopaths, I am in hearty agreement. 
I have, in fact, in a letter to the Times of October 26th, 1925, 
Suggested the same solution as that put forward by your 
correspondent, namely, that Osteopathy should be taken as 
& post-graduate course in our medical schools. One considerable 
difficulty confronting this solution is that there appears to be 
no authoritative exposition of the osteopathic theory upon 
which we are told the practice is based. Osteopaths have made 
no contributions, either anatomical or clinical, in support 
of the theory. In a letter (February 22nd, 1926) from one of 
the most authoritative of these practitioners (who has a British 
medical qualification as well) the admission is made that: 

It is regrettable that there is no literature available which will 
adequately support the osteopathic theory, and that there is 
not, may be considered a matter of reproach so far as osteopaths 
and chiropractors are concerned. But let us look at their side 
of the question. The ranks of the osteopaths and chiropractors 
are made up of men who have had to make their own way in the 
world, and who have had, as a rule, no resources to back them 
up other than their therapy and their personalities. These men 
are busy practitioners, aa have little or no time for research. 


+s Thus the money and the personnel which is necessary 
for the continuation of extensive anatomical and physiological 
experimentation is not forthcoming. 
The gist of this statement is that during the fifty years since 
the cult was founded its practitioners have been too busy 


making money to care to write about their so-called “ science.” 
At the same time they pretend that nobody can know the 
craft unless they have passed through the special colleges, at 
present apparently only to be found in America. Mr. E. T. 
Pheils, for example, says: “We are quite familiar with the 
work of leading orthopedics but we know positively (from 
personal experience of their cases) that they do not practice 
osteopathy.”” The osteopathic and chiropractic schools, which 
are entirely dependent on tuition fees for their support, naturally 
encourage this view. The teaching of the medical sciences 
(upon the importance of which “‘ Lens” so rightly insists) is so 
imperfectly conducted at these American osteopathic colleges 
that they have been refused recognition as medical schools by 
the Council of the American Medical Association, which fills 
many of the functions of our General Medical Council, for 
which there is no exact equivalent in the United States. This 
Council has established a system of grading of medical schools 
in three classes—A, B and C. Osteopathic colleges, which 
completely lack opportunities for clinical study of medicine 
and surgery, and which equally “lack laboratories, trained 
observers and efficient technicians ” (I quote from my osteo- 
pathic medical friend) have been refused admission even to 
grade C upon this system of grading. That system has become 
more and more widely accepted as a fair and impartial attempt 
to differentiate efficient from worthless schools of medicine. 
Its success is demonstrated by the fact that already in thirty- 
four States graduates from grade A colleges are allowed to 
practice medicine in these States without sitting for the State 
medica] examination; and graduates from grade A colleges 
are allowed by the Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians 
in this country to sit for the final qualifying examination of 
those colleges without having passed the preliminary medical 
examinations required of other aspirants for the College licence. 
—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons. 

March 9th. 


[Dr. Graham Little’s letter is a definite contribution towards 
the elucidation of a peculiarly difficult problem, and we most 
readily publish it. But we are bound to say that, if he believes 
that the public criticism which the General Medical Council 
has drawn upon itself by its tactless and dilatory treatment 
of Dr. Axham’s application, is inspired in any appreciable — 
by a general desire to secure the registration of quacks as fully 
qualified practitioners, he is very seriously mistaken. If public 
feeling on the Axham case is indeed being exploited by the 
said quacks, that seems to us to be entirely the fault of the 
G.M.C., which by its professionally obstinate refusal to make 
a@ quite innocuous concession to public sentiment has alienated 
public sympathy.—Eb. N.S.] 


E. Granam LITTLE. 


THE BIG STICK IN INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I would venture the opinion that the really vital 
question raised by the action of the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation is not given sufficient prominence by the writer 
in your issue of March 6th. Whether or not their action is 
justified on grounds of national expediency, undoubtedly to 
the historian of the future it will appear merely as the logical 
outcome of the present organisation of industry under national 
agreements. Incidentally, it may be noted that, had the 
position been reversed between Capital and Labour, the writer 
of your article might mutatis mutandis have used exactly the 
same arguments. 

You ask, Sir, whether this “* big stick ” policy is the inevitable 
outcome of our present industrial arrangements. Surely the 
conditions prevailing to-day in the coal-mining industry clearly 
prove the disastrous effect of national agreements which allow no 
scope for a difference in local conditions to operate for the 
benefit of either master or man. In the engineering industry 
the position is the same. For, admittedly, there are some 
districts which could well afford a substantial increase in wages, 
while in others, where trade is bad, there is no prospect of this 
being obtained. On certain occasions the existence of a 
national agreement may have been a source of much trouble 
to Sir Allan Smith and his fellow employers. To-day it happens 
to suit their interests, and we cannot reasonably expect them 
not to insist on its observance either in fofo or not at all. 

Whatever the future may bring forth, whether it be the 
nationalisation of industry on the basis of public ownership 
or whether the present system of private enterprise is destined 
to continue, a solution must first be found of the problems 
which immediately beset us. An examination of the present 
position in two of our most important industries—coal-mining 
B2 
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and engineering—can only lead to the conclusion that all 
national agreements stand self-condemned, unless their terms 
are such as to give ample scope for local conditions and local 
disputes to be dealt with on their merits, and without the whole 
industry, and indeed the whole nation, being involved.— 
Yours, etc., 
Forest View, 
Hinckley, Lincs. 
March 7th. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S LETTERS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Surely your reviewer of Queen Victoria’s letters goes 
somewhat beyond the evidence when he suggests that King 
Edward “ faithfully promised ” to reign as ** Albert Edward ’’— 
breaking his promise as soon as his mother was dead. All he wrote 
was: “I quite understand your wishes about my bearing my 
two names.” That was surely no more than a tactful evasion 
of an awkward request (or command) received from a mother 
who was also a Queen. It might conceivably perhaps be read 
as a sort of half-promise, but the Queen herself was probably 
much too shrewd to regard it as a promise at all. In any 
case, it cannot reasonably be described as a “‘ faithful promise,” 
nor can King Edward be accused of anything worse than of 
having—thank Heaven—ignored his mother’s wishes.—Yours, 
etc., R. A. B. 


[We certainly agree that our reviewer’s phrase was not strictly 
justified, since there is no evidence of anything that can be 
called a promise; but it was used, of course, without any 
intention of casting upon King Edward a serious imputation 
of bad faith.—Ep. N.S.] 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS WOMEN 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—With reference to the letter on this subject in your 
issue of the 6th inst. from Dr. H. Wansey Bayly, I beg to say 
that, after long search, I have found one office which gives 
insurance for women, single or widows, actively engaged in a 
business or profession, against illness of any kind until the 
age of sixty, provided application is made before forty. 

There are recent reductions in premiums and allowances 
for abstainers, etc. Also another company, well advertised in 
your own pages, provides a pension for a premium which may be 
extended to cover total disability, for any woman who can pass 
the necessary medical examination. 

Further information would be willingly furnished.—Yours, etc., 

Portobello. R. G. Norton. 

March 9th. 


ENGLISH CUSTOMS OFFICIALS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—I think it only fair to say that whenever I have come 
into contact with the Customs officials at various ports and 
at Victoria Station, I have always found them most polite. 
What often annoys travellers is having to open their packages 
unnecessarily when they know that there is nothing dutiable 
in them, but the Customs officers cannot be expected to know 
by intuition which passengers are innocent, and have a definite 
duty to do, which is in its nature disagreeable to the person 
upon whom it is practised.—Yours, etc., 
March 8th. 


HOLIDAY MAKING ABROAD 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I quite agree with your correspondent, Mr. Robert 
Dell, that ‘“‘ English hotel keepers do not know their business 
and would do well to take a few lessons on the Continent.” 
Some may think that his comparison of prices in England 
and France is to be explained by the abnormal exchange ; but 
this is not so. If you take Switzerland, where exchange is 
normal, it is actually cheaper to go there for a holiday of a 
month in a good hotel, notwithstanding the cost of the journey, 
than to remain in England for the time. The Swiss are masters 
at receiving their guests, and their catering is far superior to 
one to be found here at double the charges. An extra 
inducement to “making holiday abroad” is the complete 


change of scenery, customs and language.—Yours, etc., 
RAPHAEL Rocue. 


G. W. CLARKE. 


RUSSELL, 


6 Harley Gardens, South Kensington. 
March 8th. 


Miscellany 


THE COMING OPERA SEASON 


. kk forthcoming opera season at Covent Garden, 
which opens with Mozart’s Figaro on May 10th, 
is this year dominated by Mozart and Wagner, 
There is to be one cycle of “ Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
and, in addition, performances of Die Meistersinger and 
Tristan und Isolde. After many years we are to have the 
opportunity of hearing Don Giovanni in what ought to 
be a satisfactory performance since it is to be given complete 
with the concluding quintet and some excellent singers 
have been engaged. Lotte Lehmann, familiar to London 
audiences as the Marschallin of Der Rosenkavalier, is to 
be Donna Elvira; Frida Leider—somewhat surprisingly 
in view of the robust magnificance of her Isolde—will appear 
as Donna Anna and that delightful singer, Elizabeth 
Schumann, will be the Zerlina. Marcel Journet, who 
comes from La Scala where he has recently had great 
success as Hans Sachs, will be Leporello, and I am glad 
the management have resisted the temptation—if they 
were tempted—to get Chaliapin to play this part, because 
marvellously well as he might do it his forceful personality 
would possibly upset the balance. 

Moreover, in the present uncivilised state of society 
we require the “plums” of the opera season kept apart, 
so that the music-lovers who will willingly sacrifice some 
other pleasure to hear Don Giovanni will not be crowded 
out by a multitude of people who know the name of 
Chaliapin better than that of Mozart. The admirers of 
Chaliapin—and I am one of them, even although Mozart 
is Stendhal’s digit of genius and Chaliapin his cypher of 
charlatanry—will have their opportunity in Boito’s opera 
Mefistofele, when Chaliapin will take the title réle and will 
undoubtedly give us a very particular thrill when he 
descends from the chimney into Faust’s study at the 
beginning of the opera. A young Italian baritone, Mario 
Stabile, will appear as Don Giovanni and the German 
tenor, Fritz Krauss, who is said to be Bruno Walter's 
favourite Walter von Stoezing, will be the Don Ottavio. 
I have never yet heard a satisfactory Don Ottavio and I 
don’t expect to do so this time, because German tenors 
are rarely satisfactory and least of all in such a role as 
Ottavio, which demands slenderness in person, delicacy 
in expression and the purest lyrical quality of singing; 
however, Fritz Krauss may be the exception. 

The Syndicate announces that, in addition to Fritz 
Krauss, Rudolf Laubenthal and Lauritz Melchior have 
been engaged and these make “ a very strong and interesting 
trio of German tenors.” The Syndicate evidently has 
at its command a writer with an unusually just adjectival 
sense, although I believe that he is in error in thinking 
Mr. Melchior to be a German. There ought to be a fine 
performance of Tristan und Isolde, with Frida Leider as 
Isolde, Maria Olezewska as Brangiine and Richard Mayr 
as King Mark. Die Meistersinger, with Lotte Lehmann 
as Eva, Emil Schipper as Hans Sachs and Edward Habich 
as Beckmesser also ought to be satisfactory. I prophesy 
a quite special success for Figaro with Richard Mayr in 
the title réle, Elizabeth Schumann as Susanna, Lotte 
Lehmann as the Countess and Albert Reiss as Don Basilio. 
Bruno Walter who will conduct will also play the Chappell 
pianoforte which has been specially adapted to sound 
like a spinet during this performance. 

Apart from the musical interest of the season there will 
be several other events worth witnessing and hearing. 
Among them will be Dame Nellie Melba’s farewell appeat 
artce on the stage of Covent Garden. Doubtless she will 
elect to appear as Mimi in La Bohéme; but whether she 
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will sing throughout the opera, or in only one act of it I 
do not know. Then Madame Jeritza is to return, and on 
this occasion she will present us with her dramatic represen- 
tation of the character of Thais in Massenet’s opera of that 
name. Madame Jeritza has made the following observa- 
tions on the réle of Thais: 

a sinner who turns into a saint—an impersonation which it is not 

the easiest in the world to make convincing—held a tremendous 

fascination for me. I doubt if I ever devoted more hard work 

on the detail, musical and dramatic, of any réle than I did on that 

of Thais. 
Madame Jeritza’s hard work will not be lost on the London 
public, I feel sure. I confess to a partiality for some 
of Massenet’s operas, which I find hard to justify. Manon, 
for example, if sung and played with the utmost polish and 
refinement, is a very pleasing work, and perhaps Manon 
ought to be included among the musical events of the 
season. But I fear we cannot include Wolf-Ferrari’s 
hokey-pokey masterpiece, Giojelli della Madonna, among 
these. If Mussolini has vetoed the export from Italy of 
organ-grinders on the ground that they bring the genius 
of the Italian nation into disrepute, he ought also have 
tabooed the export of this kind of opera. But I think 
Mussolini is unduly sensitive. Organ-grinders are a quite 
acceptable amusement if they grind well and truly, and I 
see no reason why they or Madame Jeritza as “ Maliella”’ 
in Giojelli della Madonna should not be allowed to entertain 
us. Besides, there is something peculiarly Italian in such 
works as Giojelli della Madonna, and nowhere else could 
we find so luscious a mixture of musical and dramatic 
over-ripeness and undistinguished energy. 

If the two promised operas, Otello and Falstaff, are 
performed the admirers of Verdi will have no cause for 
complaint, although I think that we might have been given 
Un Ballo in Maschera in place of the hackneyed Rigoletto, 
which is announced. It will be noticed that there is not a 
single English opera in the repertory and much as the 
musical education of this country has advanced, and 
superior as is the taste of a few of our amateurs to that of 
the populace of other countries, we are nevertheless still 
without any English operas which we can put into a reper- 
tory with Mozart, Wagner and Verdi. But there is not 
the slightest doubt that the environment is now much more 
favourable to the development of musical genius in this 
country than it has ever been since the sixteenth century, 
and among the thousands of musically unintelligent children 
who are taken by their hopeful parents or school teachers 
to Mr. Mayer’s Orchestral Concerts for Children at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, there may, some day, be one 
capable of writing an opera as good as Aida, who will be 
helped by them to acquire that youthful virtuosity which 
is essential to the production of work of the highest kind in 
maturity. 

In the meantime we may remind ourselves that the 
forthcoming opera season at Covent Garden is due to the 
musical taste of a few wealthy patrons, who have guaranteed 
the probable deficit. Those who reckon the value of every- 

hg in terms of money will find these operatic seasons 
extremely baffling. They invariably result in a_ loss, 
although no-one who had been present at Covent Garden 

year as a mere auditor could have believed that those 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences in that enormous 
theatre did not pay for the expenses of the season. But 
apparently it is necessary that nearly 100 per cent. of the 
boxes and stalls should be occupied every night to cover 
the costs of an eight weeks’ season. It is therefore essential 
that all who can afford to do so should subscribe for the 
Whole or part of the season. It is possible to subscribe for 
any single night of the week (Saturdays excepted, when 
there will be no opera given) throughout the season; ¢.g., 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday or Friday ; 
but it is not, as yet, possible to subscribe for any particular 
opera, or for any particular list of operas. This, to all 

t the enormously rich, is a serious drawback. Nothing, 
for example, would make me pay sixpence, to say nothing 





of twenty-two shillings and sixpence to hear Giojelli della 
Madonna or Gianni Schicchi. I might be willing, but 
reluctant, to pay for L’Heure Espagiole, Mefistofele, La 
Bohéme, Rigoletto and Otello; I might be anxious but 
unable to pay for Falstaff, Barbiere di Siviglia and Lohengrin 
(which is not being given); and I might go without drink 
for a week to hear Tristan und Isolde, for a fortnight to hear 
Die Meistersinger, and for three weeks to hear Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, Figaro and Don Giovanni. Well, we should 
all be allowed to gratify our preferences, and unless we can 
do so the organisation of our pleasures is at fault. I say 
nothing of the cheaper seats. These will be filled to capacity 
every night because there are far more people to fill them 
than there is space to be filled. This is a defect of our 
beautiful Covent Garden Opera House, which was built in 
the days when the general public was expected to amuse 
itself at cockfights and when “ Grand Opera” was not a 
musical but a social festival, to which a few ignorant and 
royal nobodies attracted herds of chattering flunkeys. 


W. J. TuRNER. 
Art 
BLOOMSBURY AND PARNASSUS 


VEN those who don’t like modern pictures or any 
pictures at all will find it well worth visiting the 
new Dover Gallery in Grafton Street, for the views 

from the windows are superb. You can look south right 
down Albemarle Street and St. James’, to where the black 
turrets of St. James’ Palace are silhouetted against the 
white mist over the Park; or you can look West over an 
enormous square map of mews and courtyards, in which 
minute men and women scrub doorsteps or sluice cars, 
overshadowed by the gaunt backs of the houses in Berkeley 
Square. Here are enough bricks to fill a thousand canvases 
by Mr. Ginner and enough architecture to keep Mr. Schwabe 
or Mr. Rushbury occupied for years. And even those who 
do not like modern pictures, or any pictures at all, may be 
stimulated by these panoramas to sympathy with the 
imposing collection of modern drawings which Mr. Percy 
Turner has got together. 

There is a delightful contrast between the main body of 
living French artists to be seen in the new galleries, and 
Mr. Sickert, the only Englishman represented. The French- 
men are classical equally in their choice of subject, which 
falls with a few exceptions upon landscape and the nude, 
and in their vision, which places design and the proportion 
of broad masses before every other element. Mr. Sickert 
is an incurable romantic, who in grace and effectiveness 
successfully holds his own. His ideas are in sympathy with 
Degas and Lautrec rather than with the more Post of the 
Post Impressionists, and they have besides a decidedly 
English flavour. It is grossly misleading to pretend—as 
constantly is pretended—that our English intimistes are 
altogether an importation. No good modern painting owes 
nothing to the French of the nineteenth century, and Mr. 
Sickert owes not a little to Degas, but his art is a natural 
evolution from Whistler, and both his choice of subject 
and his technique could hardly be more individual. Most 
of these drawings are of the wash-stand and iron bedstead 
type, in which he especially delights. Less mentionable 
articles of bedroom furniture display themselves here and 
there, with the gusto of the French seventeenth-century 
engravers, whose work can be studied simultaneously at 
Messrs. Agnews’ Exhibition round the corner. 

Most, if not all, of these Sickert drawings have been 
exhibited quite recently upon the floor above, but no one 
would regret the opportunity to see them again. The 
finest of the three “* Nudes,” No. 49, a splendid drawing on 
grey paper with black chalk heightened with white, has 
a combination all too rarely seen of massive solidity with 
delicate perfection of finish, and the same delightful atmos- 
pheric touch is seen in the “Still Life,” a Chardin-like arrange- 
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ment of knife and eatables. But another type of drawing 
gives a wide glimpse into life. The dashing and accom- 
plished behaviour of Mr. Sickert’s black crayon, with the 
atmospheric intensity it conveys, conjures a host of skeletons 
out of Bloomsbury closets and exhibits them with a delicate 
gesture for what they are worth. ‘“ Poverty” sums up the 
lifetime of a couple, and the morals of a whole class, of human 
beings. ‘‘ Making Up” is equally truthful in its atmosphere, 
and even finer in its design. 

Strongly opposed is the classical grandeur of most of the 
French artists represented. I read with astonishment in 
a book on Claude by Professor Hind, which I hope to be 
allowed to review next week, that even the most modern of 
artists and critics have reverted in the last ten years to 
many neglected academics, to Poussin above all! My 
astonishment is at the even, for surely we have been for more 
than the last ten years in the thick of a classical movement 
with Raphael and Poussin as our presiding deities. Pro- 
fessor Hind would indeed find as much of Claude as he 
could possibly want in these landscape drawings. 

M. Derain’s “ Portrait” heads the catalogue and sets the 
classical note in the exhibition with its solid and unpleasant 
severity. MM. Frélaut, Friesz and Marchand belong to the 
same school, but they have a richness of tone which Derain 
has ceased to attain, and are more tolerant towards nature. 
M. Frélaut’s landscapes are the most obviously pleasing, 
but they are not the less majestic in their formality of design, 
their deliberate plasticity and their amazing richness of tone. 
Here is a modern disciple of Claude, with all his ability to 
balance masses of light and shade and the soothing melan- 
choly of his romantic suggestion. But these five landscapes, 
belonging to all dates of M. Frélaut’s art, are more uniformly 
perfect in their design. The early “Farm Yard” and “The 
Windmill,” drawn more than ten years later, are equally 
splendid in conception. 

The landscapes by M. Friesz show the same ambitions 
and the same success. The “Extensive Landscape” is a 
large water-colour of grandeur, but less comple‘e in design 
than “‘ The Garden.” 

M. Marchand is at first sight the most imposing of them 
all, but he is one of those artists who too willingly sacrifice 
realistic truth to largeness of design. He relies a little too 
much on the inexorability of rectangular frames to cut 
off a foot or an arm which is unable to dispose of itself 
within the space. My enjoyment of many of Mestrovic’s 
sculptures is spoilt by the same high-handed amputation 
of any limb which happens to inconvenience the design. 
I cannot feel unconscious of a certain insincerity in this 
habit or rid myself of the feeling that artists should be 
able to dispense with the use of the guillotine. Not that 
any members are missing here, but the lovely ‘‘ Semi-Nude,”’ 
so fluently drawn, so cunningly enriched with red chalk, 
and so effectively disposed in the space, is spoilt by the 
inconsiderate forcing of the attitude to suit the design: 
the legs do not fit satisfactorily into the torso and the 
plane of their upper part appears from a distance false 
and unreal, ‘The Wood” and “The Terrace” are lovely 
designs in chalk. But ‘The Dockyard ” and “ The Avenue” 
have their spaciousness and solidity ruined by a scratchy 
use of pen and ink. 

M. de Segonzac I am never able to understand. I can 
see no object in his ponderous and unclean use of oil-paint, 
and in these drawings I am exasperated by the tangled 
multiplicity of his outlines. Why his “cow” should appear 
to have a top-knot of tulle instead of horns, or why his 
“Soldier,” in these times of peace, should be so intricately 
involved in a wire entanglement, I am unable to divine. 

Mr. Sickert is not the only opponent of the new Classicism 
represented. M. Signac is there with his gay colouring 
to prove that he use of pure colour, in which the most 





typical French painters of this generation have lost interest, 
is by no means dead as a means of expression. Indeed, 
had not Seurat, with whom M. Signac’s oil-paintings were 
in complete sympathy, come to so untimely an end, it 
might not have been left to England to protest against the 
colour-debasement of the present generation of French 
artists. 

Untrammelled by the search for plasticity which occupies 
the others, M. Signac has developed all the dazzling grace 
of which Frenchmen are capable, when they set them- 
selves to get the utmost from the slightest means. He 
cares nothing for the classical use of light and shade, but 
strives after the sparkle of Southern climates rendered 
with singularly pure colours sparingly placed within a few 
pencil outlines upon a white ground. The result is the 
utmost decorative gaiety and a lovely clarity of atmosphere, 
“ Antibes” is as simple and as beautiful a design and as real 
a recollection of the sparkling Mediterranean as any water- 
colourist could produce, and the larger and more ambitious 
landscapes lose nothing of solidity by the gaiety of the 
means employed. Personally I prefer the decorative 
brilliance of his water-colours to the more sober dignity 
of our new Academics. 


The biographical note at the head of the catalogue of 
the Leicester Gallery exhibition states that Mr. Nevinson 
is “not a member of any Academy, Soeiety, or Group.” 
The artist’s biographer is surely mistaken. Mr. Nevinson 
appears to be a member of every Academy, Society and 
Group. In his earlier days he is known to have experi- 
mented in every -ism that has ever been invented, and his 
exhibitions provided intellectual essays of the first order, in 
which one could appreciate draughtsmanship applied to 
each doctrine in turn. 

It is as ridiculous to suppose that everything 
in paint is art as to imagine that everything must be 
literature which appears in print. The son of a well-known 
war correspondent, Mr. Nevinson was a brilliant journalist 
in paint, and his practical reviews of various phases of art 
were enjoyable, and often very near good art themselves. 
It seems perverse of him to have asked, as he recently did, 
that his Mitrailleuse should be removed from exhibition at 
the Tate Gallery, for it was one of the pictures in which his 
interest in other people’s theories and design had been 
stimulated into something definitely creative by the ex- 
periences of war. Mr. Nevinson is one of those precociously 
brilliant people endowed with great facility of execution, 
who require violent experience or the constant stimulus of 
real creators to keep them alive. 

In the present exhibition at the Leicester Galleries all the 
-isms are gone. To appreciate these pictures requires no 
fore-knowledge of anyone else’s ideas or any prolonged 
concentration. Everyone likes an English landscape repre- 
sented with tolerable realism and seasoned with a little 
sensation ; it is always intriguing to be given a glimpse into 
the studio of an artist, where he is painting a model—actually 
naked—who is stroking a cat. We are assured that this is, 
at last, the real Nevinson; if that were true it would be 
disappointing. Even his realism is not highly personal, 
nor does he stand entirely upon his own legs. We are 
reminded here and there of several living artists, of Monet 
and Matisse, of Roberts, Gertler and Nash, even of Pro- 
fessor Tonks. He is still obviously coasting and has not 
yet cast anchor. If the influences of these other artists are 
subtracted and the common denominator sought, there 
remains a rather ordinary realism veering occasionally 
towards the sensational. : 

There is not very much in these pictures that % 
new or convincing, save always that the “real’’ NevinsoD 
in a few years may find deeper experience and stronge 
expression, Puitie HENDY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


E Mammoth (Witherby. 12s. 6d.). A book with 
/ such a title is tempting, and Mr. Bassett Digby’s 
book about the hairy monster is most enter- 
taining. I was astonished to learn that in the Arctic 
wilds of N.E. Siberia men, dogs, wolves, bears and foxes 
are still eating mammoth which has been kept in cold 
storage for many thousands of years. Dr. Hertz’s diary of 
the excision of the Beresovka mammoth stuck in an ice-cliff 
of the river, like a cherry in a jelly, is very good reading. 
One shares the excitement as the diary proceeds: “ To my 
great surprise I found well-preserved fragments between 
the teeth, which proves that our mammoth, after a short 
death struggle, died in this very position. The fact that 
what we found was food, and not substance carried into 
the mouth recently, was later proved by comparing it 
with the stomach contents.” . . . “‘ Further excava- 
tion exposed the right fore-leg, which had become turned 
almost horizontally under the abdomen by the beast’s 
fall... We concluded that while in this standing 
position he became exhausted and died on this very spot 
and that he had by no means been washed there by the 
water from elsewhere.” “October 4th: To-day, 
in our winter quarters, began to thaw out the tail 
the hairs at the end, penetrating an icy earth-mass, are 
four inches long . .” Next to discovering a statue 
in a block of marble, I envy the experience of chipping a 
mammoth out of an ice-cliff. 
* . + 


In this book you will find all that is known (it is a 
great deal) about the Elephas primigenius with his long 
shaggy coat and up-curled tusks, who fed on grass, young 
branches and buttercups (seeds of buttercups have been 
found in his teeth). The study of the mammoth has a 
long pedigree. Paleolithic men were fond of scratching 
his portrait; the ivory of the mammoth was an article 
of commerce in early Greek civilisation, though the Greeks 
did not puzzle over the origin of the remains they found ; 
Pliny opined that elephants shed their tusks once in ten 
years and hid them underground—an hypothesis which 
temporarily covered the facts; Cuvier exposed the 
notion that the remains found in the Alps were the wrecks 
of Hannibal’s war elephants. Mr. Digby has examined a 
great variety of mammoth tusks; some are as white as 
those of elephants, others are the colour of stained 
mahogany, or of cream, some are blue, some russet 
and brick red. These pretty colours are, of course, the 
result of chemical action. Mr. Digby thinks the principal 
use of tusks to the mammoth were to enable him 
to dig for water. As Europe and Northern Asia became 
moister his tusks, instead of being worn down and kept 
a short serviceable length by use, “ began to behave like 
the horrible finger-nails of old fashioned Chinese man- 
darins, that grow into curly talons nearly a foot long.” 
In proportion, too, as the mammoth took to a diet of 
pine branches during the nine months’ Siberian winter, he 
would root with his tusks less and less. One of the 
most interesting passages in the book has _ been 
taken from the diary of a young Russian surveyor, 
Benkendorf, who, when employed in mapping the Arctic 
coasts round the estuaries of the Lena and Indigirka 
fivers, saw a mammoth corpse rolling and bobbing in a 
swollen river. He and his men hauled it to land; a 
Monster covered with thick fur, about thirteen feet in 
height and fifteen in length, with tusks eight feet and a 
trunk six feet in length and legs one and a-half feet thick. 

I could not divest myself of a feeling of fear,”’ he writes, 


“as I approached the head. The open eyes gave the 
beast a life-like aspect, as though at any moment it might 
stir, struggle to its feet and bear down upon us with a 
stentorian roar.” It stank. While they were eviscerating 
the animal the bank collapsed and the huge carcass was 
swept away and lost. You will find this book entertaining. 


> > * 


To change the subject to Ibsen. Mr. Hermann Weigand 
has published a study of him (Dent, 15s.) which contains 
very careful analyses of each play, its plot, idea and 
characters. He relates incidents in Ibsen’s life with 
passages in the plays. His analyses are a little too neo- 
psychological for my taste. I distrust the jargon. The 
Master Builder is one of the most interesting and difficult 
of the plays. I read Mr. Weigand’s discussion on it with 
interest; and it is acute and thorough. Yet I wish he 
would not label Solness as a “ paranoiac” and split Hilda up 
into “ infantile traits,” ‘‘ sex life arrested at the autoerotic 
stage” and the “sadistic impulse.” It destroys one’s 
interest in created figures to regard them as cases; a 
“case” ceases to have individuality, and by dwelling on 
traits which can be classified an impression is unintentionally 
created that they were made up according to prescription. 
Still, Mr. Weigand’s book is one which anyone who wishes 
to study Ibsen should keep by him. It is a pity that 
he has not examined Ibsen’s early plays though he refers 
to them. In studying the relation of Ibsen’s life to his 
work, The Rival Kings and The League of Youth are 
important ; and Love’s Comedy, 1863, seems to me a better 
starting-point for following his satiric drama than The 
Pillars of Society. 

* * * 

Mr. Weigand has so many penetrating things to say from 
that point onwards, that I regret all the more his having 
taken the latter as his opening theme. He has only discussed 
the prose dramas. Perhaps he will follow up this book 
with another on Brand, Peer Gynt, Emperor and Galilean. 
Certainly no criticism of Ibsen can be complete without 
going into them—probably Mr. Weigand would be the 
first to admit that is so. His book is a discourse upon 
Ibsen’s work which begins in 1877 with The Pillars of 
Society and ends with When we Dead Awaken, 1899. The 
last play falls short of Ibsen’s standards as a craftsman. He 
had barely enough energy left to force his way through 
his theme, but considered his life as an artist as one of the 
dramas quarried out of himself, and it is one of the most 
interesting of all. “The three successive elements of 
Rubek’s Tyaicination Day” (Rubek is the sculptor-hero 
of the drama), “the expression of the ideal, the repre- 
sentation of the world as it is, the portrayal of the artist’s 
own self—they symbolise transparently the three phases 
of Ibsen’s own development.” Of course in his own case 
they overlapped, but the first phase comes to an end roughly 
with Emperor and Galilean, and The Master Builder, as Mr. 
Weigand says, “‘ marks the epoch where Ibsen’s interest in 
the realistic portrayal of the outside world began to recede 
in favour of a more and more exclusive preoccupation with 
himself.’”” Rubek, you remember, confesses to Maia that 
after his great piece of sculpture was finished he found 
he no longer loved his work, that the praise of men sickened 
him till he felt like rushing away and hiding himself in 
despair. Did a similar disgust assail Ibsen when he con- 
templated his life’s work ? Undoubtedly it did, but we 
have no reason to think it more than the expression of 
a mood, like the Master Builder’s cry of despair: “* Nothing 
really built. —— nothing, the whole is nothing.” 
You will find Mr. Weigand’s discussion of this point 
extremely interesting. “Which was the greater value, 
in the last analysis—the ideal for which no sacrifices had 
been too great, or the warm, pulsing life sacrificed to the 
fetish of the ideal?” This was the last question which 
Ibsen pondered before he died and strove to express—for 
he was doomed to be an artist—in a work of art. 

ArraBLe Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Three Kingdoms, By Storm Jameson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Whipped Cream. By Grorrrey Moss. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Neilson. By Exissa Lanpi. Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

The Last Day. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

The Housemaid, By Naomi Roype-Smirn. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

A Moment of Time. By Ricnarp Hugues. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 


The Best Short Stories of 1925.—I. English, Edited by E. J. 
O’Brien and Jonn Cournos. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The Hounds of Spring. By Sytvia Tuompson. Heinemann. 
%s. 6d. 


The Vain Serenade. By Jack Kanane. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Posterity. By Diane Bosweti., Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Job. By Sinciarr Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Other Eyes than Ours. By Ronatp A. Knox. Methuen. 


7s. 6d 

Critics have long waged war against the false simple : to-day 
the art of the novel seems to stand in greater danger from the 
false strong. There is a whole school of novelists whose refuge 
from having very little to say is to say it very very loud. They 
rattle the fire-irons, and are called powerful. Their situations 
and dialogue and characterisation are so-so. The rest is noise. 

It is a melancholy thing to have to say, for Miss Jameson has 
shown promise in the past, but Three Kingdoms is an example 
of the work of this school. It is not merely a bad book: it is 
bad in a way which challenges the fundamental decencies of 
zesthetics : its badness is not negative, not a mere matter of 
excusable incompetence, but of the gloating and glorying 
kind: its pretentiousness is such that one cannot let it pass 
undenounced, without a betrayal of critical standards. 

Here is a small and casual instance, taken not from one of 
the “‘ big scenes” (which are numerous) but from a non-com- 
mittal conversation between husband and wife. Laurence, 
the wife, is re-telling to Dysart, the husband, an anecdote of 
her business-partner’s: it is about a general: 

+ ++. We met a stretcher coming down and he stude up and 
said: ‘‘ Your corps commander salutes the dead,” and the stretcher, 
which was a paralytic drunk, says gloomily: ‘‘ What’s ’e say ? 
What’s the old bastard say ? Isn’t ’e going to kiss me? Kiss 
me, ’ardy, I’m wounded, mortu-ally, I fear.” 

Dysart lay back in his armchair and shouted with laughter. 
Dysart laughing was mirth incarnate. His small body could not 
contain his mirth: he laughed until he was spent and exhausted 
and could only huddle limply in the bottom of his chair. 


The story is not too bad a story, as chestnuts go; but I don’t 
believe (does Miss Jameson believe ?) that anybody, not certifi- 
ably insane, ever laughed like that over it. The passage is 
typical. ‘* Dysart laughing was mirth incarnate ’—that’s the 
trouble. Everybody in this sort of book is something incarnate 
—tLaughter, or Business, or Gentility: never himself, never 
herself. The artist should ask—I speak, naturally, of uncon- 
scious and instinctive questioning—** How am I to make my 
audience believe that so-and-so was really amused?” Miss 
Jameson’s question seems rather to have been: ‘“ How am I 
to make my audience believe that so-and-so was so remarkable 
a@ person that, when he was amused, he was prodigiously and 
impressively amused?” It is all writing for effect. It is all 
ineffective. And if Miss Jameson is like this when her theme 
is laughter, imagine what she is like when her theme is love ! 
If the fire-irons are rattled against the green tree, what will 
she do with the dry ? 

Here is a jolly little business conversation: for Laurence 
is a marvel at business (publicity). A client calls upon her : 

“I’ve a quarter of an hour to spare . . . and I should tell you 
at once that I’ve no belief in your ability to do anything for me.” 

“In which case you’ll waste a quarter of an hour,’”’ Laurence 
remarked. 

“Five minutes,” he said coolly. “It never takes me longer to 
get under a man’s skin.”” He added thoughtfully : ‘‘ Or a woman’s 
petticoats.” 

*““You are to be pitied,’’ Laurence retorted, “on a world made 
too easy for you.” 

He said placidly: ‘‘ You’ve found your tongue since our first 
meeting.” 

** Quicker,” Laurence said, “than you are likely to find your 
way under my petticoat. Did you come to boast of your talents 
or to talk business ?” 


Well might she ask !—When Dysart’s old flame wishes to rekindle 
him, she talks about his wife as ‘* just a common vulgar wench 


from the North.” Wenches from the North, I suppose, are 
notoriously vulgarer than others. All through the story— 
which concerns Laurence’s prolonged estrangement from Dysart, 
and her passionate flirtation with a hysterical young gentlemap 
in the Foreign Office, and her business, and her indiscretions— 
the same false emphasis appears. She loves her husband all 
the time really. (I knew it! I knew it!) Stripped of its 
grandiloquence, the book is conventional. But there are stijj 
discernible touches of talent. In some future novel, may 
the true simple rout the false strong ! 

In Whipped Cream the heroine is so weak and foolish that she 
is really not safe except on a lead. She is, fortunately, married 
to an English general ; but even so it takes nearly four hundred 
pages of close print and punctuation marks to get her straight, 
Real people, Heaven knows, are foolish ; every single one of us 
is capable of infinite folly ; but none of us is capable of folly 
in a vacuum, folly unrelated to fact or character. As an 
example of false strength, Whipped Cream is considerably more 
striking and deafening even than Three Kingdoms. And, again, 
it is a pity ; for Mr. Moss, too, has talent. 

A third example. Miss Landi is clever enough to create a 
real situation for her characters—it is the old one, of youthful 
purity wounded and repelled by the callousness and super- 
ficiality of the idly amorous; but no matter for that; the 
real situations always are old; they must get their novelty 
from the individuals who take part in them. Miss Landi’s 
mistake is to aim at novelty through forced and often irrelevant 
conversation. Her Bohemia, which is St. John’s Wood, is full 
of titles and smartness and naughtiness. Of course, we are 
devils of fellows in St. John’s Wood ; and you should just hear 
us in Hampstead! The difficulty is that, if you did, you would 
not hear anything like the talk of Miss Landi’s characters. 
Still, the pure Christyn is well conceived; and Neilson, the 
lover who has to pay for having degraded love, is almost gal- 
vanised at moments into a semblance of life. There is promise 
here, scarcely performance. 

To turn from such books to Mrs. Kean Seymour’s is like coming 
up out of a world of trolls and gnomes into the pure and whole- 
some air. Not that her people are necessarily pure and whole- 
some, any more than you or I; but they are people. They talk 
like people, they think and feel like people; and, above all, 
they have that essential magical quality which transforms 
description into creation, which makes the airy nothings of 
print and paper put on bone and flesh and blood, and come into 
the open. The Last Day is simple, sincere and moving. It 
contains one absolutely devastating fault of construction, 
which prevents it from being quite the admirably good book 
it ought to have been ; but even so it is good, very good—good 
beyond all comparison with ordinary novels. It holds the 
attention not by artifice but by art. It deals—as you have 
guessed—with the last day of a holiday. But in that day are 
summed three lifetimes. Hermione is married to Robert, 
and loves him; with habit and time, the gusto has gone 
out of her love. She is in love with Barry; but she knows 
perfectly well that, if she yields to his wooing and goes away 
with him, that “ in-loveness ” will burn out to ash, and nothing 
will be left to live with—or for. Both he and she are fascinating 
egoists; Robert is much more than that. Robert can't 
stir her, and Barry can—and does. It is difficult, without the 
appearance of hyperbole, to describe how justly and poignantly 
Mrs. Kean Seymour tackles and interprets this situation. Except 
for the one gross fault I have mentioned (the introduction of an 
illness which vitiates the whole problem, an illness required 
neither by art nor by probability), she allows herself no false 
touch, either in large or in little. Her minor characters are 
as delicately drawn as her major. 

Miss Royde-Smith’s method is at the opposite extreme. 
So far from cramming excitement into one day, she covers 
two generations. She works at leisure, surely, strongly, and 
with a care for detail which is sometimes majestic and sometimes 
almost naughty—her bibulous old curiosity-dealer, for instance, 
goes straight into one’s gallery of rich Dickensian comicalities. 
The design of the book is ambitious, the handling powerful. 
Miss Royde-Smith takes two strata of society—one “ county, 
the other indicated in the titl—and brings their fortunes 
together in excitement and transcending calm. It is noticeable 
that she is much less successful with the “ county,” which she 
obviously knows at first-hand, than with the housemaids, 
whom she creates by imagination. My own imagination boggles 
at her “ hero,” Michel Sherlock, a cad and hypocrite so supreme 
that, a “ mild agnostic ” on page 179, he refuses on page 182 
to set free the wife whom he despises and neglects, and gives 
as the reason of his refusal : “ I took a solemn oath before God. 
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I the blessing and sanction of my Church upon it.”’ 
Faugh !—Still, its hero apart, this is a richly interesting novel, 
for which the word “ beautiful” would not too strong. 

Mr. Richard Hughes is a man of genius. This is a bold 
assertion, and I make it with my eyes open, on the strength 
of the long opening story in his collection called A Moment of 

; This strikes the genuine picaresque note; it gives us 
the rich salty comedy of immorality—beautifully conceived, 
peautifully written, with a completely objective unpretentious- 
ness of phrase. The tale begins in Trieste: its hero is called 
Lochinvarovic (a name provocative of suspicion) ; its local colour 
js exquisite, and exquisitely irrelevant, since the story is of all 

and times. Most of the other tales are much less success- 
ful; some of the ventures in the supernatural are conventional, 
much of the metaphysics incompetent. 

The annual collection of short stories made by Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Cournos always contains good stuff. Princess Bibesco 
(not quite at her best), Mr. Lawrence (almost at his), Mr. Coppard 
(quite at his), Mr. O'Flaherty (if not quite at his, still extra- 
ordinarily good), are all here; and Mr. Walpole in a vein of 
profound sardonic tenderness which discovers a new quality 
in his genius. But I think Mrs. Garvin bears the palm, with a 
simple and most moving story of a slum, full of that effortless 
creative quality which gives significance to the ordinary and 
beauty to the plain. She describes a priest—and how his 
whole personality leaps to life in the few phrases !— 

Though an extreme ritualist he was no ascetic ; a man of appetite 
and a difficult abstainer. He drank wine with a smacking of the 
lips, and it was hard to recognise the sign of grace in the hasty 
scratch over his corpulence with which he preceded his much- 
desired meal. 

The Hounds of Spring, an extremely interesting and readable 
study of war’s effect upon youth, is marred by an extravagantly 
hackneyed improbability of plot and the essential uninteresting- 
ness of the central character. The Vain Serenade is one of the 
many contemporary novels about young women who (preferably 
in Paris) allow themselves to be seduced without reasonable cause 
shown ; it is much more brightly and efficiently written than 
most of its kind. Posterity is original in a rather sombre and 
baffling way. It is about the future—always a difficult matter ; 
and it gives interest to its persons over and above its main 
social theme. Labour embraces birth-control to limit the 
supply of itself ; and prospers accordingly, though not without 
grief for individuals. 

The Job is an early book by Mr. Sinclair Lewis, now printed for 
the first time in this country. It shows his astonishingly 
accurate eye for detail: it also show the influence of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. It is about a stenographer in New York: her poverty, 
her struggles, her mother, are described with remorseless 
thoroughness and energy ; but best of all is her marriage with 
a typical sentimental vulgarian. 

How high Father Ronald Knox’s reputation stands as a wit 
is shown by the fact that one never says: ‘“ How could so poor 
& book give a man so good a name ?” but always: “* By what 
inadvertence does a man with so good a name come to write so 
poora book?” Other Eyes than Ours contains a few incidental 
illustrations of Father Knox’s delightful gift for parody ; but, 
for the most part, it is an incredibly dull and thin satire on 
“ Spiritualism.”” People who profess this creed are victimised 
by a man who plays a practical joke on them. It may have 
occurred to Father Knox that it would be equally easy to play 
& practical joke on those who profess the creed which he professes 
himself. One wonders what he imagines that this would prove. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


COLONEL HOUSE 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a Narrative 
Dr. Cuartes Seymour. Benn. 2 vols. £2 2s. 
[SeconD NorIce.] 

Nothing in Colonel House’s Papers is more interesting than 
the light they throw upon the different diplomatic methods of 
the different capitals of Europe ; and the revelation is all the 
more striking because it is evidently unconscious. Everywhere, 
of course, Colonel House was received with the highest courtesy 
and consideration—as President Wilson's alter ego—and almost 
everywhere his peculiar personal gifts won the frankest and 
friendliest sort of speaking from those with whom he conversed. 
But it was only in England that this slightly embarrassing visitor 
was quite perfectly handled ; and the account of that handling as 
given by himself goes some way to explain why foreigners are 
wont to regard English diplomacy as so much abler and more 
subtle—not to say more perfidious—than their own. In Berlin 
and Paris Colonel House knew that he was being flattered, and 
made due allowances therefor, but in London he was never 


allowed to guess it. He was fully convinced that Sir Edward 
Grey (who certainly did think a great deal of him) and Sir William 
Tyrrell and that other great-souled idealist, Lord Balfour, 
shared his every feeling and his every hope. And of course they 
did share a good many of his hopes and approve of most of his 
projects. But when they were forced to disapprove they always 
succeeded in conveying to him that his was undoubtedly the 
master-mind, but that they had not his courage nor quite his 
power to defy time and circumstance. 

From this angle the Papers offer much of the subtlest comedy 
to any reader who is at all acquainted with the leading personali- 
ties of the political world of London. Colonel House has so 
very remarkable a capacity for recording the essence of a con- 
versation with real accuracy, that it is quite often possible for 
the English reader to discern in his reports of the things that 
were said to him points and nuances of which he himself was 
obviously quite unaware at the time. He wished in 1915 to 
discuss “‘ Admiralty questions *—i.e., his pet project for the 
** Freedom of the Seas”’—and he mentioned to Sir Edward 
Grey that he thought Lord Loreburn (!) was the right person 
** with whom to advise ” on this subject. 

Grey approved Loreburn, but suggested, in addition, Lord 
Mersey, and said Balfour could also be of service. . . . Grey's 
mind and mine run nearly parallel and we seldom disagree. I 
know in advance, just as I know with the President, what his 
views will be on almost any subject. 

And this in face of the obvious fact that Grey—and still less, of 
course, Balfour—never once opened his whole mind to House ; 
as indeed how could he? When in 1916, Colonel House pro- 
posed American intervention he was hampered by the refusal 
of the American ambassador in London, Mr. Page, to co-operate 
with him. 

for Page’s attitude necessarily weakened their (the British Cabinet's) 

faith in Wilson. But even so they approved the principle of the 

American offer, although they refused to set a date for Wilson's 

interference . . . they agreed that if in the future it might become 

apparent that they could not make a serious impression on the 

German lines, President Wilson should demand a peace conference. 

On the question of the settlement of the Lusitania issue, 
House argued keenly with Grey, saying that America must at 
all costs keep out of the war. 

He disagreed with this, as Page intimated he would, but in 
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ten minutes I brought him round. After going over the situation 
with great care and taking up every detail of foreign affairs, we 
agreed that it would be best for you to demand that the 
belligerents permit you to cal] a conference for the discussion of 
peace terms. We concluded that this would be better than inter- 
vention on the submarine issue. 
Sir Edward Grey seems to have been a better diplomat than 
we most of us knew—for all talk of “ intervention” was, of 
course, at that moment sheer nonsense—but Colonel House was 
allowed to suppose that he had made a deep impression and 
even carried his point. Mr. Asquith seems not to have talked 
to the Colonel very much, nor ever attempted to flatter him. 
But Sir Edward Grey told him—well, nearly everything; 
and offered him the use of one of the private Foreign Office 
codes ; and Lord Balfour treated him as if he were one of the 
very, very few intelligent people in the world—which in fact 
he was and is—and thus they almost convinced him that he 
had the British Government in his pocket. Even Mr. McKenna 
was diplomatic. He assured the Colonel 

that all criticism of the United States (for its failure to act in the 

matter of the Lusitania) was done by irresponsible and ignorant 

people. . . . He was generous enough to say that we had done 

a noble part by the Allies and that it would never be forgotten ; 

that without the help we had already given them it was quite 

possible that the war would have ended last autumn, favourably 
to Germany. 

Colonel House’s one brief interview with Kitchener, in May, 
1915, is also worth recording. 

When I asked whether it would be of benefit to the Allies 
(some doubt about it having been suggested) for the United 
States to come in on their side he said: ‘‘ Nobody but a damn 
fool could think it would not be of benefit to us” . . . God forbid 
that any nation should come into such a war, but if we considered 
it necessary to do so in his opinion it would greatly shorten the 
war and save innumerable lives, not only of the Allies but of the 
Germans as well. . . . “‘With American troops joined with the 
British we will not need French troops on the West Front, but 
can keep them as a reserve.” 

On the help given by America to the Allies, Colonel House 
was always harping; he could not understand why we were 
not more grateful for it. He almost concluded that gratitude 
was a noble sentiment which did not exist in effete Europe 
even in war-time. In short he did not understand our point 
of view at all. We thought that America might have taken a 
more active interest in the rape of Belgium and the drowning 
of women and children in torpedoed passenger ships; and 
with these things in our minds it did not occur to us to be 
grateful for the fact that America had not joined the Germans 
or for her willingness to let us have money and munitions at 
prices which gave her such profits as her merchants had never 
dreamed of in days of peace. But Colonel House could not 
understand our ingratitude at all. 

Colonel House also could not understand why we did not 
jump at his proposal] relating to the “‘ Freedom of the Seas.”’ 
He was very proud of his own disingenuous ingenuity in per- 
suading the Germans that the proposal was advantageous to 
them, whereas in reality (in his opinion) it was much more 
advantageous to Great Britain with her huge mercantile marine. 
He thought we were heavy-witted fools, and indeed said as 
much. He did not understand that we were thinking in terms 
not of theories and verbal agreements, but of facts and actual 
probabilities, and that we did not trust the Germany of 1914. 
He was equally surprised when in 1916 we failed to accept the 
American proposal of intervention. The President was to 
propose peace terms thoroughly satisfactory to the Allies and 
if Germany were “ unreasonable” America would come in on 
our side. On the face of it, it was an admirable proposition, 
and Colonel House could not see why Grey hesitated to put 
it before the Cabinet and still more to ask the French Govern- 
ment to consider it. And Dr. Seymour is even to-day inclined 
to regard our attitude in the matter as a piece of almost incom- 
prehensible stupidity. They did not and apparently do not 
realise that we had no faith in President Wilson. We did not 
believe he would go to war in any event—a belief which the 
Germans unfortunately shared and in which, as these papers 
show, we were at the time quite right—and we were not prepared 
to be entangled in an inevitably abortive but quite possibly 
embarrassing peace movement. If Colonel House had been 
President the position would have been wholly different ; but 
he was not. In so terrible a crisis as then existed it was impossible 
for us to rely, as Colonel House wished us to rely, upon the 
hypothetical decisions of the unaccountable Dr. Wilson. Grey 


I 


never said quite so much as that; he preferred to agree with 
House, and at the same time assure him that he (Grey) possessed 
no influence either over the Government or over the country. 


All this, however, is by no means to say that Colonel House 
was a fool. It is plain enough, on the contrary, from these 
Papers that he was one of the two or three ablest statesmen jn 
the world at the time of the great catastrophe. Naturally, he 
did not at first fully understand European points of view, but 
the rapidity with which he seized and digested them and 
eventually did understand them was remarkable. Certain out. 
standing but little understood points he grasped with almost 
uncanny rapidity. He grasped, for example, all the essentig} 
particulars of the German situation on his very first visit, early 
in 1914. Not only did he record—a clear month before the 
Serajevo murder—that what he found in Germany was “ mili- 
tarism run stark mad” and likely to lead quite soon to “an 
awful cataclysm ” ; but he realised the peculiar mentality of the 
German governing class and recognised the importance of what 
we nowadays call their “inferiority complex.” Admiral von 
Tirpitz’s chief complaint to him of England was that the English 
“looked down upon Germans and considered them their 
inferiors.” Is it possible to conceive of any English or French 
statesmen making a similar remark? Yet here most certainly 
may be discerned one of the fundamental causes of the Great 
War. The Germans, doubting their own status in the eyes of 
the world, were determined at least to vindicate their physical 
power. They thought they were despised—which they were not 
by any means—and they wanted to show what they could do, 
Hence arose nine-tenths of their “ frightfulness.’’ Colonel House 
saw this, and he saw also that when they entered the war they 
were doing something which was “ against all their natural 
instincts and inclinations.” Not everyone in Europe has even 
yet realised that the Germans are by nature one of the most 
sheepishly peaceful nations in the world, but Colonel House 
realised it directly he came in contact with them. 

Colonel House possesses indeed undoubtedly the specific quali- 
ties of a great statesmen. We could wish that he were a member 
of the Council of the League of Nations; for almost inevitably, 
with his peculiar gifts, he would then control it and make it some- 
thing much more like than it is at present to what it ought to be. 
He belongs to that very small class of large-minded men who 
possess at the same time the ability to influence others in a very 
high degree. If he had been in Wilson’s place during the great 
world crisis the war might well have ended two years earlier than 


it did, for certainly he would have insisted upon adequate mili- ' 


tary and naval preparation in the United States, and would pro- 
bably have brought America into the war within a few weeks of 
the Lusitania tragedy. Thus he would have saved hundreds of 
thousands— indeed millions—of lives which were sacrificed owing 
to the anxious and honest pusillanimity of that great humani- 
tarian, President Wilson. For over two years Colonel House did 
all he could to bring America in. Eventually he succeeded, but 
it was too late; for if America had never come in at all it is 
doubtful whether the war would have ended a week later than it 
did. The war, as every German recognises, was won by the 
blockade, which the Americans—including even Colonel House 
—did all they reasonably could to hamper. Much American 
blood was spilled in France before the end came, but it was 
spilled to no real purpose save to give the American President 
a seat in the council chamber of Versailles. And what use he 
made of that seat we all know. Therein lies the real tragedy of 
the House-Wilson incursion into world affairs. Nevertheless, 
we most certainly hope to hear very much more yet of Colonel 
House. What he is doing now in America we do not know, but 
we cannot doubt that, if the occasion were to arise, there is work 
of the utmost value that he might do in Europe. In most 
difficult times he showed himself the perfect negotiator, the 
most practical of idealists, the Admirable Crichton of inter- 
national diplomacy. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


Constantinople. By Georce Younc. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Majorca, By Henry C. SHettey. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

A Tibetan on Tibet. By G. A. Compe. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 

Burma as I Saw It. By R. Grant Brown. Methuen. 15s. 

Through the Belgian Congo. By Mrs. Diana STRICKLAND. 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

That there is, as the author points out, no better introduction 
to a study of the principles of foreign policy than the modern 
story of Constantinople gives added value to this story a8 Mr. 
George Young tells it in his book. It could have few better 
tellers, for his knowledge of Turkey is wide and profound. 
Mr. Young, however, has more to tell than the modern story 
of Constantinople ; he deals exhaustively, but with a light touch, 
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with that famous city’s past, present, and future. This 
approaches the ideal guide-book—a nice blend of topography, 
history, politics, and local colour. Having escorted you to the 
city, by a choice of routes, the author starts you back through 
the centuries on “‘ that Jong journey to which Constantinople 
is only the ruined gateway.” He points out that sight-seeing 
in a city with so long a past and so large an area must be arranged 
with an eye both to chronology and convenience, unless the 
stranger is to end with a dither of dates or spend all his time 
bumping back and forth over some of the worst paved streets 
in Europe. Accordingly Mr. Young organises an excellently con- 
ducted tour of five days, each covering one of the five chapters 
into which the story of Constantinople conveniently falls, 
beginning with the Roman Empire and ending with the Turkish 
nation. 

Admirably arranged and packed with colour as are the author’s 
historical chapters, much the most interesting is that which 
deals with Constantinople in its new phase—its second fall 
and descent into a provincial port of a Turkish State ; further 
than its first fall from the capital of a Greek Empire to the 
capital of an Osmanli Empire. Prefacing this final chapter 
with the lines ‘‘ Perturbabantur Constantinopolitani ’’—he has a 
pretty taste in chapter headings—he shows those perturbed 
Constantinopolitans whose innumerable solicitudes we have 
followed through fifteen hundred years to be causing the world 
to-day more perturbance and solicitude than ever. For Turkey 
herself the question now, as he sees it, is whether she can 
succeed in her present attempt to shed the Byzantine lure of 
Constantinople in building up Turkish nationalism—whether 
Angora can resist the spell of “‘ the city of Medea, of Theodora, 
of Roxalana, of Aimée de Rivery,” whose age cannot wither 
the infinite variety of her temptations, which “* has been stripped 
of her authority and wealth before now and yet as a captive 
slave has only made the quicker conquest of her new master.” 
Mr. Young, in his record of the recent history of the Near East, 
has some deservedly acid comment on Allied diplomacy. The 
gall of his pen is well illustrated by his summing up of the 
period, during the Allied occupation, when 200,000 Russians 
were crowded into Constantinople’s Levantine slums in varying 
degrees of destitution: ‘‘ The Russian ruling class had at last 
attained its ancient ambition ; it was occupying Constantinople.” 

The difference between knowing your subject and the reverse 
is admirably exemplified by Mr. Young’s book on Constantinople 
and the introduction to Mr. Shelley’s book on Majorca. Mr. 
Shelley, a resident in the largest of the Balearic Islands, knows 
his subject as well as Mr. Young knows his. But, no doubt 
fortunately for himself, but without question as unfortunately 
for the reader of his book, he has the privilege of the friendship 
of Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson. This has induced Mr. Hutchinson, 
in one of his escapes from that publicity which so curiously 
pursues him, not only to pay a visit to Majorca, but to con- 
tribute to Mr. Shelley’s book on that fascinating island an 
introduction in his most maddening manner. It is to be hoped 
that, when he has thrown the book across the room after 
ploughing as far as his restraint permits through Mr. Hutchinson’s 
involved turgidities, any reader interested in this most interesting 
of Mediterranean islands will pick it up again to read what 
Mr. Shelley has to say about it; for Mr. Shelley’s misfortune 
in his introducer should not obscure the fact that he both knows 
what he is talking about and how to tell it. 

Mr. Paul Sherap, the real author of A Tibetan on Tibet, is 
as fortunate in his introducer as Mr. Shelley is unfortunate in 
his. For Mr. Combe, a British Consular officer in China, has 
realised that, while there have been many books written on Tibet 
from the European point of view, there has up to date been 
none which reflects the Tibetan standpoint. Instead of invoking 
the adventitious aid of a “ best seller,” he has been wise enough 
merely to transliterate the impressions of a (more or less) 
English-speaking Tibetan, who combines with a quick, receptive 
mind the adventurousness and fondness of travel of his nomadic 
ancestors. The English author, or rather editor, contents 
himself with a preface, an introductory chapter on Buddhism, 
and a concluding chapter on the devil dance. The result is a 
book which, in the words of Sir Charles Bell’s foreword, shows 
us Tibet from the inside and reproduces the Tibetan atmosphere 
with simple fidelity and charm. 

Mr. Grant Brown has not the advantage of being a Burman, 
but he has that of having worked for more than a quarter of 
a century as magistrate and revenue officer in Burma, and 
(despite that experience) of being still able to bring a liberal 
and independent mind to the study of that country’s problems. 
He has produced a very readable book on a country which is 
too often regarded as an annexe of India, but whose most 


important geographical fact, as he insists, is its isolation betwee 
India and China. His chapter on the spread of the world-wide 
nationalist movement to Burma is a suggestive contribution to 
the study of one of the vital factors in present-day British 
politics—the relationship of imperial authority with subject 
races. 

So long as “ of making many books there is no end,” and g 
long as there are women of adequate wealth and intelligenc 
to make them out of sporting trips in Africa, just so long, 
presumably, such books as Mrs. Diana Strickland’s will be 
published. God and the publishers alone know who wants to 
read them. There is nothing to say about this one except that 
it is better written than most of its kind. 


THE DISAPPEARING SAVAGE 


In Unknown New Guinea, By W. J. V. Savitte. Seeley 
Service. 21s. 


Among the Bantu Nomads. By J. Tom Brown. 
Service. 2Is. 

Way Back in Papua. By J. H. Hoxmes. Allen & Unwin, 
10s, 6d. 

The Mailu people, the subject of this interesting volume by 
the Rev. W. J. V. Saville, are members of the western branch 
of the Papuo-Melanesian race of New Guinea. They have never 
before been considered with any attention by anthropologists 
and this book, written as it is by a serious amateur student of 
the science, should constitute a real contribution to the study 
of primitive man. Mr. Saville, who is an exceptionally careful 
and conscientious writer, gives us a detailed picture of the daily 
life of these Pacific islanders, who occupy a relatively low place 
in the scale of human development. They are capable of dis- 
playing great ingenuity, particularly in the construction of their 
canoes, in which they make trading expeditions of as much as 
six hundred miles in length. Yet if they are asked why the 
sails of these vessels are in the shape of a crab’s claw they can 
only shrug their shoulders and say that their fathers always 
made them so. After this it is not surprising to learn that 
everybody in the community does his utmost to avoid departing 
in any way from a traditional custom, even from one so irritating 
as that of interfering with the serving out of nearly every meal 
by ceremoniously sending dishes to various types of blood rela- 
tions. For the Mailu life is a business of avoiding the breaking 
of rigidly formulated laws; their language is unusually rich in 
terms for tabu. Thus tabuai means sacred ; gora, forbidding; 
neburu is a similar term applied to certain specific rituals; 
kisa neburu is “ an extension of the neburu’”’ ; sora means fast 
and liai means something like avoidance. On the other hand 
their positive beliefs about spirits, gods and the life after death 
are few and uncertain. No wonder that Mr. Saville says that 
he “has not yet been able to discover the much-talked-of 
liberty of the savage.” 

In his book on the Bantu nomads Mr. Brown has given us & 
careful study of the Bechuanaland branch of the Bantu. The 
Bantu are, of course, on a much higher social level than the Mailu, 
being a pastoral people with a well-developed social organisation. 
Yet with them also everything is a question of tradition. In 
their case, however, the tradition is an interesting one, since the 
Bantu, being of mixed negro and Hamitic origin, have undoubted 
cultural connections with Ancient Egypt and Arabia. Mr. 
Brown shows, for instance, that their method of burying their 
dead bound in a sitting position is very similar to that of the 
early Nile dwellers. Some such past relations with Egypt and 
Arabia must also be presupposed to explain their notion of & 
Supreme Being, a conception which they possessed long before 
they came into contact with Christianity. He is called Modimo, 
a name too sacred to be used in ordinary conversation. He 
receives practically no worship but is simply conceived as under- 
lying all phenomena. The prayers of the natives are addressed 
instead to a most interesting type of entities, known as medimo. 
The various forms taken by this word illustrate very well the 
difficult task which confronts anyone who sets out to analyse 
the ideas which savages entertain of the supernatural. Modimo 
is the Supreme Being ; modimo with a small m is the singular 
of medimo and means a demi-god, though the term can be 
applied out of respect to a European ; the dead as a group are 
referred to as medimo; certain legendary figures are among 
the medimo ; Cosa, their Most High God, is also a modimo. 
All these ideas suggest that the present Bechuana are the 
descendants of a race which possessed a higher type of culture 
than do the present natives. There are many other items of 
great interest in Mr. Brown’s book. Particularly fascinating 
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is the description of the initiation ceremonies which are so 
severe that it is not uncommon for the neophyte to die as a 
result of them. Like Mr. Saville’s work, this study is illustrated 
with admirable photographs. 

It is difficult to know what to say about Way Back in 
Papua, by J. H. Holmes, which is a sort of sketch of present 
conditions in native Papua presented in the form of a novel. 
Such interest as it arouses centres on a Papuan girl who has 
fallen in love with an English trader of whom, unknown to 
herself, she is the illegitimate daughter. Most of the book is 
made up of long conversations between natives, intended pre- 
sumably to reveal the inner workings of their half-illuminated 
minds but consisting largely of phrases like this one (attributed 
to an old warrior): “* Such were my thought-things during that 
momentary silence which responded mutely to the summons of 
the conch-shell.” We are afraid that the author of this tale, 
which has little dramatic appeal and tells us far too much about 
the English settlers and far too little about the place and its 
people, has achieved something that belongs properly neither 
to the sphere of literature nor to that of anthropology. This 
is a pity, for in spite of the author’s various stylistic vagaries 
we would be willing to listen to him if he would only set out 
to tell us something about a country with which he is un- 
doubtedly thoroughly familiar. As in Bechuanaland, the old 
order is rapidly passing away, and he could have done us a service 
by preserving some of its characteristics for us. 


POVERTY RE-VISITED 


Has Poverty Diminished? By A. L. Bowiey and M. H. Hose. 
King. 10s. 6d. 

In 1915 Drs. Bowley and Burnett-Hurst published, under the 
title Livelihood and Poverty, a study of working-class conditions 
in Northampton, Warrington, Reading, and the mining village 
of Stanley, in County Durham. In this new book Dr. Bowley 
and Miss Hogg present a comparative study of the same districts 
in 1924. Their aim is to discover whether, in the interval, 
the average working-class family has gone back or forward. 

In general, their conclusion is that there has been some 
progress. Indeed, their general table shows that, whereas in 
the four districts taken together, 11 per cent. of the households 
examined were classified in 1913 as falling probably below the 
barest poverty line, the corresponding percentage to-day is 
only 3.6, with a further 1 per cent. living on the bare margin 
in each case. These figures, however, are based on the assumption 
that all the wage-earners concerned (of whom there may, of 
course, be more than one in a household) are in full-time work. 
In another table, based on the actual income earned during the 
week in which the investigation took place, the percentage 
below poverty line is 6.5, with another 1.5 on the margin. It 
has further to be borne in mind that, although unemployment 
in Warrington was fairly bad at the time when the study took 
place, in the other centres it was below the general average, 
and no centre suffering from abnormally severe unemployment 
was included in the investigation. 

Two considerable factors making for the emergence of 
more households above the bare poverty line are, first, the 
decreased proportion of the average working-class income 
expended in rent, and secondly the fall in the average number 
of children in the household. Dr. Bowley estimates that the 
proportion of income going to rent has fallen very greatly ; 
but this is largely offset by a fall in the standard and condition 
of the houses, though the average number of rooms per family 
has hardly changed at all. The average number of children 
under fourteen per household, in consequence of the falling 
birth-rate, has declined from 1.5 to 1.2, and this has slightly 
increased the average proportion of earners to non-earners, 
and thus tended to raise a little the standard of life. 

These are only a few specimen figures from a book which is 
full of figures from beginning to end. As always, Dr. Bowley 
has done his work with meticulous thoroughness. The result 
is not an easily readable volume, but one in which the social 
investigator will be able to quarry for facts. The chief doubts 
that suggest themselves to the present writer are these. First, 
is enough allowance made for unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, and are the specimen weeks chosen for the investigation 
fair samples of earning capacity over the whole year? Secondly, 
is the adding in of the whole earnings of supplementary wage- 
earners a reliable method of arriving at the real facts of the 
family standard of living ? How far do these earnings actually 
reach the family? Thirdly, how far have necessary living 
expenses, apart from food, altered since pre-wardays? Fourthly 
how far are the conditions of these four districts really typical 


of the country as a whole, or similar to conditions in the great 
cities? These questions are not meant as criticisms of Dr, 
Bowley’s method, but rather as warnings against the drawing 


of too general conclusions from the particular groups of facts 
which he and his collaborator present. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Adventures of Roderick Random. 
} Blackwell. 2 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
This is another instalment of the excellent edition of Smollett’s 

works which Mr. Blackwell is issuing. A few weeks ago we reviewed 
the earlier volumes of the series ; and what we said of them we cap 
say, mutatis mutandis, of the two that lie before us. The book is wel} 
edited, easy to read, and light to handle; so far as we have observed, 
its accuracy is remarkable; and the notes are what notes should 
be, reduced to a minimum. Unlike some notes we have seen, they 
explain what calls for explanation and nothing more. A good com. 
mentator has at least one angelic characteristic—his visits are short 
and far between. These editors have that quality. 

With the one exception of Humphry Clinker, Roderick Random ig 
justly the most popular of Smollett’s novels. Very seldom does it 
flag or weary the reader. Written when its author was only twenty. 
seven, it has the freshness and vivacity of youth, if something also 
of its irresponsibility ; and the liveliness is due to the fact that it is 
transcript from actual life. In a sense all good novels are auto- 
biographical; but this novel is more truly autobiographical than 
most, and therefore better than the majority. We doubt if even 
Humphry Clinker can show better-drawn characters than Lieutenant 
Bowling, Commodore Trunnion, or Jack Hatchway. Not that the 
necessary touch of idealisation is wanting; we can believe that 
Bowling is a little better than the model who sat for him, and we 
certainly hope that Oakum is a little worse. In any case, there are 
few more lifelike pictures.in English literature than that of H.M.S, 
Thunder and her crew. 

The plot, of course, is absurd, and the book would have been better 
without one; for it is the plot-necessities that transform Roderick 
from a happy-go-lucky, non-moral adventurer into a somewhat 
sordid fortune-hunter. We could never get up much enthusiasm 
for the peerless Narcissa; like her namesake in Pope, she seems to 
us at best but “tolerably mild” ; and we could wish that Strap had 
remained unmarried to Miss Williams. But the man who reads 
Smollett for the plot, like the man who reads Richardson for the story, 
had better hang himself. We read him for the episodes; and the 
episodes are excellent. Unquestionably in him the parts are better 
than the whole. 


The Health of the Workers. By Sir Tuomas Otrver, D.Se., M.D. 
F.R.C.P. Modern Health Books. Faber and Gwyer. 2s. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Oliver has written for this new series a most useful 
and interesting little book. He is concerned rather to describe 
things as they are than to prescribe remedies. His sub-title, “ Occu- 
pations as They Affect the Lives of the Workers,” aptly describes his 
purpose. In a series of chapters he deals in a practical way with the 
main industrial diseases and causes of accident, the most interesting 
sections being those in which he discusses the extent to which such 
diseases as cancer and tuberculosis are to be regarded as caused by, 
or incidental to, special occupations. On the whole, he stresses 
the closeness of the causal relationship, a conclusion which, though 
guarded, has a material bearing on the problem of Workmen's Com- 
pensation. Sir T. Oliver has no doubt about the adverse effects of 
monotonous machine and repetitive operations upon the worker, 
and does not regard higher wages as any compensation for these 
effects. His principle throughout is that, to the fullest possible extent, 
society ought to protect the worker against all conditions adverse 
to mental or bodily health which arise out of the employment he 
follows. We hope the publishers of this series will follow up this 
volume with another dealing more fully with modern methods of 
preventing sickness and accident in factories and other places of work. 


The Cornish Church Guide. Blackford: Truro. 3s. 6d. 

Truro differs in many ways from the typical English diocese and 
this little book would have been welcome even if it were not 80 
accurate, so readable, and so admirably complete. Besides the 
organisation, work and administrative detail of the diocese, it gives 4 
really excellent brief account of all the Cornish parishes and their 
churches, a map, and notes on Cornish architecture, church plate, 
crosses and holy wells. There are some good illustrations. 


Margaret Morris Dancing. By Frep Danrets and Marcas? 
Morris. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

The Margaret Morris style of dancing probably depends more on 
ideas and less on technique than any other school, but unti] now 
Miss Morris has given no detailed account of her theories. For = 
reason the short and somewhat scrappy outline of her methods, whi 
accompanies Mr. Daniels’ photographs supplies, if rather inadequately: 
a long-felt want. Starting from the standpoint of health, for we 
Morris claims that her style of dancing exercises the body — 
than any form of athletics, she goes on to outline the scheme of — 
followed at her Chelsea School. First of all a pupil is taught to 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
By ANTHONY SOMERS 


I have discovered a remarkable method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish I had 
known of it before. It would have saved me much drudgery, 
toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When the subject was 
French, German, Latin or Greek I was always somewhere 
neat the bottom of my Form. Yet in other subjects I 
held my own quite well. I have now come to the conclusion 
—my recent experience has convinced me of this—that 
the reason I failed to learn languages was that the method 
of teaching was wrong. 

Although I never “ got on” with Foreign Languages, 
| have always wanted to know them—especially French. 
I have wanted to read Racine and Balzac and Anatole 
France, and that great critic whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely 
through the medium of a characterless translation. And 
| have wanted to nd holidays abroad without being 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman Institute 
was teaching French, Spanish, German and Italian by an 
entirely new method. I wrote for particulars, and they so 
interested me that I enrolled for a course in French. F — 
it has amazed me. Here is the method I have wanted all 
my life. It is quite unlike anything I have ever heard of 
before, and its simplicity and effectiveness are almost 


Consider, for example, this question :— 

“Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, written 

in a language of which you may not know a syllable—say Spanish, 

Italian, German or French—and not containing a single English 

word, and read it through correctly without referring to a 

dictionary ?” 

Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. Yet 
this is just what the new method enables you to do, as you 
will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman Courses 
in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that they are 
given entirely in the language concerned. English is not 
ued at all. Yet, even if you do not know the meaning of 
a single Foreign word you can study these Courses with 
ease, right from the beginning,, and without “ looking up ” 
any words in a vocabulary. It sounds incredible, but it is 
perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write and 
speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without bothering 
ee with complex grammatical rules or learning by 

long lists of Foreign words. Yet, when you have 

completed one of these Courses, you will be able to read 

Foreign books and newspapers, and to write and speak the 

in question grammatically and fluently, without 

the hesitation which comes when a Foreign Language is 
acquired through the medium of English. 





This new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books entitled: ‘‘ How to learn French,” ‘‘ How to learn 
German,” “ How to learn ish,” and ‘‘ How to learn Italian.” 
You can have one of these books to-day, free of cost. Write 
(mentioning which one of the four you require) to the PELMAN 
Instrrure (Languages Dept.), 66, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1, and the particular book you require (with 
wa Particulars of the method) will be sent you by return, gratis 
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and move correctly. At a later stage instruction is given in painting ; 

music, property-making, literature and stage management as well 

as dancing, for Miss Morris’s great bugbear is specialisation. Before 

a pupil is fit to appear before the public, she should not only be able 

to dance, but compose the music and the steps, design the scenery 

and dresses, and do all the stage-management and organisation if 
necessary. In this way, Miss Morris claims an artistic unity is 
arrived at, quite impossible when the various theatrical functions 
are kept in watertight compartments. Mr. Daniels’ photographs 
of Margaret Morris and her pupils are excellent. They have all been 
taken out of doors,and by careful arrangement of the groups and setting 
the dancers have quite a plastic air. But the forty photographs 
included in the book, would be improved by a little weeding. Certain 
strained attitudes, hardly noticeable in a quick-moving dance, look 
ugly when photographed and suggest the efforts of the heavy-weight 
lifter at the circus, rather than the grace and beauty which is Miss 

Morris’s object. 

The European Year Book. (An Annual Survey of European Politics, 
Art, and Literature, A European Who’s Who and Directory, 
and A Statistical Review of Europe.) 1926. Edited by MicHaEL 
FarspMan, Ramsay Muir and Hues F. Spenper. European 
Publishing Co. and Routledge. 15s. 

There is good stuff in this book; but it wants weeding and it wants 
arrangement. The first part consists of forty-nine different articles 
by a variety of well known people, from Mr. H. G. Wells to General 
Freiherr von Schoenaich, from M. Jean Longuet to Dr. Benes. This 
is stated in the Preface to be an attempt “collectively to interpret 
the problems confronting Europe to-day.” We can frankly see 
nothing “ collective” about it; it is more like a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms—and atoms of different weight and value. Part two— 
the Who’s Who—contains a great deal of information, with some 
inaccuracies and some omissions which we hope will be remedied 
in the next issue, and some three dozen portraits interspersed, which 
we hope will be dropped from the next issue. They are nearly all 
bad, and one or two—Lord Haldane’s, for instance—are outrages. 
In the third section the constitution of each of the States of Europe 
is ably summarised by Dr. Finer. The final part is a “statistical 
abstract of economic and social conditions,” well edited by Mr. 
E. M. H. Lloyd, and full of interesting and useful figures. Despite 
its defects, the book should be valuable for purposes of reference. 
It could be made more valuable still if the editors would expand 
the objective sections at the end, and cut down—or cut out—the 
olla podrida at the beginning. 

Port (How to buy, serve, store and drink it). By Wm. J.Topp. Cape. 
5s. 


Mr. Todd is an enthusiast for “‘the English wine par ezcellence,” 
as he calls it, and we should not be surprised to hear that his persuasive 
pen had increased the consumption of port by Englishmen. At any 
rate the readers of this work will drink with greater gusto, and some of 
them, perhaps, with more discrimination. Mr. Todd tells us—in a 
jearned, but never a dull way—all about port, from its birth on the 
Douro to its swallowing in London, and incidentally about the proper 
‘way to swallow it. He tells us, too, of its varieties—vintage, crusted, 
tawny matured in the wood, ruby, “which is tawny refreshed by fuller 
wine,” and bad port, which is anathema. Nor is this all; the mere 
knowledge seeker, as well as the drinker, will find much to interest him 
here. There is the history of the Anglo-Portuguese trade in wine, for 
instance, and there is, what will be new to many, an account of how 
the “real thing” was discovered. In the early eighteenth century, 
it seems, “there was a considerable trade between Portugal and 
Newfoundland, which sent over the codfish which, highly seasoned 
with onions, makes the famous Portuguese national dish bacalhao. . . . 
The heavy consumos (ordinary Portuguese wines), with their excess of 
sugar, went on fermenting during the voyage and frequently burst the 
casks. It was found that the addition of brandy checked this fermen- 
tation, and, the result being distinctly pleasant, the shippers conceived 


— 


the idea of adding the brandy to the must at the vintage. And thus the 
noble commodity, Port, was conceived and born.”” Mr. Todd Concludes 
with a warning against both the over-knowing and the Over-polite 
amateurs of port. Don’t pretend, he says, that you can identify 
wine you taste. And don’t, when someone has obviously offered 
his best, remark with the curate in Punch: “1 find it most refreshing” 
Highways and Byways in Leicestershire. By J. B. Firtn. Map 
millan, 7s. 6d. 

The Highways and Byways Series has a reputation to lose and 
Mr. Firth has succeeded in traversing what we should have imagined 
to be comparatively barren ground for the gossiping topographer 
without in any way endangering it. Leicestershire, certainly, jg 
not a tourist county and neither its scenery nor its buildings include 
anything very spectacular. There is hunting, of course, but that 
would have become wearisome if it had been too much dwelt y 
and Mr. Firth has wisely refrained from overdoing it. He hes ant 
covered something worth writing about even in the most god-forsaken 
places, and makes short work of any preconceived idea that a book 
on Leicestershire must prove dull reading. The illustrations by 
Mr. Frederick Griggs, are as attractive as the letterpress. ; 


ABOUT MOTORING 


WT au motoring has been absolutely transfigured during 
the last two or three years by the squeegees which 
remove moisture from our windscreens. Before the 

war the unhappy driver either adjusted a gap in the screen, 
which thereupon admitted rain, snow and bitter draughts ; 
or else he rubbed a piece of apple or potato over the glass and 
surveyed a somewhat smeared and discoloured world. Invention 
began by furnishing him with a small rubber-faced wiper 
pivoted to cleanse a small, fan-shaped area of the glass. Though 
mechanically efficient, this wiper demanded complex muscular 
action every few seconds, and motorists were immediately 
threatened with a special version of tennis elbow or writer's 
cramp. A long drive in February made them feel as best-selling 
authors did before typewriters and stenographers were invented 
The next step was to use a power-operated wiper. American 
engineers ingeniously applied the depression in the inlet pipe 
to oscillate their wipers. No great power was available from 
this source, and the squeegee pressure was never immense: 
moreover, the speed of the wiper depended rather on the pace of 
the car than on the density of the obstructive film. So elec- 
tricity was called to the rescve, and proceeded to create fresh 
draughts on the heavily taxed batteries provided for lighting 
and starting purposes. Finally, a small gearbox and an extra 
cable were inserted in the speedometer drive ; and for the 
moment invention became stationary. 
* * * 

It is good to know that frenzied experiments are still bei 

conducted behind the scenes. In daylight rain comes a 
driver, even if clear vision is restricted to a patch of glass con- 
taining no more than twenty square inches. At night his posi- 
tion is very different. The yellow rays of his lamps are prac- 
tically colour-blind, and sight plays him curious tricks on an 
unknown road through a world which is reduced to a common 
colour level. He is periodically dazzled by the lamps of other 
cars, by street lamps, by cinema arcs, by the glitter of shop 
windows, and by all sorts of light reflected off wet tarred roads. 
Unlit pedestrians and cyclists lurk in the belts of gloom to either 
side of the piercing rays ahead. Public safety demands that he 
should be endued with the best vision available. It is quite 
certain that the whole of the front screen should be swept clear 
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LaTesT PITMAN BOOKS 


NATIONAL ECONOMICS 
FOR BRITAIN'S DAY OF NEED. A Solution of the 


by EBW oyment Pro 

RD a M.I.Mech. E., Autos of “A Fair 

a etc. 230 5s, net. 
“TT is is an exceptionally well-written and well-arranged study. 
One need not hesitate to say he (Mr. Batten) has performed 
his task extraordinarily well, and that it deserves to be read 
and to be read widely even by those who will disagree with its 
conclusions.”—Economic Review. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FINANCE 


By G. W. EDWARDS, Ph.D., Professor of Banking, New York 


University. 
This book will be of great interest to the student of world 
economics. 512 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By RAYMOND L. BUELL, Instructor in Government, Harvard 
evens. 

The author approaches the subject from the viewpoint of 
political science, and analyses the different factors and policies 
which control aternationss life. The book . x«-~r into three 
parts: I. Nationalism; Imperialism; and I e Settlement 
of International i ie pp. 21s. net. 


LABOUR ECONOMICS 


By SOLOMON BLUM, Ph.D., 
University of California. 

A particularly ieee ee important field of investigation 
is opened up by Labour Economics, and in this book the author 
deals with the subject in a manner that will arrest the attention 
of all thoughtful students. 590 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


J. HARRY JOWES, M.A., Professor of Economics at 
Diversity of Leeds. 

This volume on modern economics has been written mainly to 
meet the needs of first-year University students. It is divided 
into four books: Preliminary Survey; Industria] Organisation; 
Economic Valuation; Employment and the Standard of aoe 
The book will prove "useful to all students of financial, industria 
and social problems. Special attention is devoted to the nature 
and effects of recent industrial changes. 456 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE MASTERY OF MIND 


Psychology for the Man in the Street. By one of our leading 
Psychologists, Dr. J. Cyril Flower, M.A. 


The book is written for the “man in the street,” 

and in order that the reader may easily grasp the 

secrets of psychology which are unfolded, the 

author has purposely avoided using technical 

terms which would perplex and confuse an 

ordinary reader. 
Cr. 8vo. 


EATING for PERFECT HEALTH 
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of moisture, and it is desirable that the side windows to his left 
and right should also be clean, though this is less necessary. 
Moreover, the glass is bedewed from within, as wel] as from 
without. Heat derived from the engine and the bodies of the 
passengers raises the temperature inside the car to a figure 
well above the temperature of the night atmosphere outside the 
car. Breath condenses continuously on the inner surfaces of the 
screen and windows. The minimum ideal is a wiper which 
clears the full width of the front screen, both inside and out. 

It remains to be seen whether the power obtainable from 
engine vacuum or small portable batteries is adequate to drive a 
wiper of such liberal specification. Already both types of 
squeegees are being marketed in a duplex form, so that a small 
fan-shaped area of the glass is cleansed in front of each seat; and 
this is a notable advance. There is already one patent wiper 
which travels right across the car from one side to the other, 
though it does not sweep the inside of the glass. The need may 
become more acute, as artificial heating is applied to closed cars 
during the winter months ; and such heating is certainly desir- 
able when elderly folk are the passengers. No designer has yet 
displayed the courage to tackle the problem logically. The 
underpowered wipers of the moment are in many cases less 
efficient than the hand-operated squeegees which they have 
superseded. The latter were made with long bars of stout rubber 
adjusted to a firm pressure, and they rendered the screen as 
pure and transparent as if it had been newly polished by a con- 
scientious housemaid on a dry day. The power wipers often 
have short rubbers adjusted to a very light pressure, and sweep 
the blobs of moisture into a shallow film, instead of removing 
them. It may be that some fresh source of power must be 
tapped, unless the speedometer drive proves adequate. After 
all, the main arch of the dashboard is usually part and parcel 
of the chassis ; and there is no rea] technical difficulty in har- 
nessing a direct gear or shaft drive from the engine to the wiper 
shaft. 


* * ok 

Until present experiments issue in the provision of more 
efficient wipers, owners will do well to supplement the inade- 
quacies of vision by applying some form of anti-mist dope to the 
opaque areas of the screen. Apple and potato are cheap, but 
less adequate than some of the chemical preparations. If these 
are applied to the side windows the occupants of the rear seats 
may enjoy a certain outlook which is at present denied them. 
But the call for invention centres rather round the safety of 
other road users and the driver’s peace of mind. In war the 
commander of a submarine and the driver of a tank tolerate a 
compulsorily restricted vision. In peace the owners of poten- 
tially lethal vehicles wisely clamour for the elimination of blind 
areas. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


IRENCH Cabinet crises are so frequent that they do 
not perturb the City as would have been the case some 
years ago, but the present phase of the imbroglio 

is disquieting to the financial interests as it might affect the 
prospects of the big international loans that were on the verge 
of appearing, ¢.g., the Belgian, the San Paulo and the Brazilian 
Loans. The renewed flight from the franc that each such 
crisis engenders results in a further artificial appreciation of 
foreign shares that are good delivery on the Paris market, 
such as Suez Canal, Rio Tinto, International Sleeping Car, 
Lautaro Nitrate, De Beers, Royal Dutch, Shell, Mexican Eagle, 
Central Mining, Rand Mines, Tanganyika, Malacca Rubber and 
a dozen or so others. In my opinion—as expressed here for 
years past—the franc has not yet found its level, and the shares 
of companies having large interests in France had best be 
avoided. Once again the rubber market is justifying itself. 
If general conditions were better, tin shares would be standing 
at a much higher price. Oils take a long time to get going 
and the Wall Street position may hold them back a bit yet, 
but their turn will come. In fact, it is the more speculative 
sections of the markets that look healthiest. 
* * * 

In connection with the rumours that the Post Office 
contemplates introducing a cash on delivery system, it is 
interesting to observe what have been the results in the United 
States. Following the example of practically every civilised 
country, the American Post Office organised such a system 
a few years ago. The result has been that, while the multiple 
shop concerns continue to do a profitable business, a still greater 
increase is recorded by undertakings which distribute their 
products by mail, and many manufacturers now make a speciality 


of supplying customers direct. One company with which | 
am acquainted, employs four thousand canvassers (“* solicitors,” 
as they are termed in the American language) calling upon people 
to obtain orders for silk stockings, which are then sent 

post, the postman collecting the amount of the invoice. This 
secures the customer against fraud, and that the method is 
growing in popularity is shown by the fact that while in 1929 
80,942,000 packages were sent through the American Post 
Office, c.o.d., last year the number was 55,000,000. Among 
household articles which are being successfully marketed by 
this direct method in the United States are hosiery, underwear, 
brushes, tea, coffee, baking powder, soap, hot-water bottles, 
magazines, sewing-machines, washing-machines, vacuum-cleaners 
and aluminium ware. Manufacturers state that they find this 
class of business is largely a repeat business, people continuing 
to deal. In our own country the opposition of vested interests 
is stronger than elsewhere, and before the British Post Office 
follows others in this respect, it will have to overcome the 
hostility of certain traders, and obtain the permission of the 
railway companies to accept parcels heavier than eleven pounds, 


A financial writer whose space is limited naturally looks 
askance at any book which he is asked to notice when it is 
issued by a particular institution. This was my feeling when 
I received a volume entitled the Standard Life Assurance 
Company, 1825-1925, but on glancing through the volume I 
was agreeably surprised to find that, so far from being a mere 
advertising device, it is really a most interesting history of the 
development of life assurance during the past 100 years. The 
Standard Life was established in Edinburgh in 1825 (the same 
year as the opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway), 
and among the interesting facts recorded of its early years is one 
that every shareholder had to take out an insurance policy 
or to pay a fine, and that the directors received the gigantic 
fee of 7s. 6d. per Board Meeting. The story is told of an old 
man who applied for a life policy and on being asked his age, 
replied : “ I am ninety-seven, but if you look up your statistics 
you will see that very few people die after ninety-seven.” 
The names of some of the early insurance companies were 
more attractive than those of to-day, e.g., the Amicable, the 
Experience and the Minerva. To some readers the most 
interesting part of this volume is the case for mutualization, 
t.e., the conversion of a privately-owned insurance office into 
one owned by its policy-holders, the Standard Life having adopted 
this course in 1924. In dealing with this subject the writer 
of the book is evidently on delicate ground but, as he states, 
when a life office is well established and has large life and annuity 
funds, share capital is superfluous. In the case of the Standard 
Life, the policy-holders bought out the shareholders by giving 
them in exchange for each share on which £3 10s. was paid up, 
£17 of Irredeemable 5 per cent. stock. 


Oo” * * 


A. Emm. DAvtEs. 
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BRAIN FAG ? 


The symptoms? Sheer inability to concentrate; 
unutterable hate of life; chronic weariness from 
which sleep doesn’t bring relief—because you 
only half rest at nights: these are the symptoms of 
brain-fag and the danger signal that a nervous 
breakdown is just round the corner. 


The remedy? Tonics and medicines won't do 
much good. They may give a temporary flip, 
but they leave you feeling rather worse than 
before. 


Glax-ovo is probably the very best thing you can 
take when you are feeling thoroughly “ used up.” 
In itself it is a delicious food-drink, blended with 
milk, malt extract and cocoa. But though 
delicious, it contains the active medicinal portion 
of cod-liver oil, the richest known source of some 


special ** Vitamins,” in a highly concentrated 
form. 
It is the “* Vitamin Concentrate "’ that is in Glax- 


ovo and no other food-drink that gives it such 
remarkable properties. The “ Vitamin Concen- 
trate’ is 2,000 times as active as the oil itself. 
That is why Glax-ovo does so much good. It 
feeds the nerves, makes good wasted reserves and 
restores your vitality, so that you can tackle a full 
load of work and worry. 


Start Glax-ovo to-day. It's better than all your 
medicines or tonics. A cup at eleven keeps you 
going through the most tiring morning, and, taken 
last thing at night, it makes you sleep like a top. 


GLAX-OVO 


The Vitamin Food Drink. 
Sold everywhere at 1/6, 3/3 and 6/- a tin. 


The family size at 6/- is the most economical. 


Add no milk. 
“EVERY DROP SHEER NOURISHMENT.” 


Glax-ovo is made in a moment. Only boiling 
water is needed. Your chemist stocks Glax-ovo. 
Should you experience difficulty in obtaining it, 
send a postcard to GLAX-OVO, 56 Osnaburgh 
Street, London, N.W. 1, when the proprietors will 
have pleasure in sending you a first sample and 


arranging for supplies through your usual chemist. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 1. 














The only type of engine 
that improves with use 


Your own experience has proved that all 


poppet-valve motors wear out. Complicated 
and intricate valve mechanism ultimately 
yields to the incessant demands to which it 
is subjected. Carbon eventually gets in its 
destructive work on the finest of cylinders. 


The experience of 275,000 owners proves 
that service actually improves the sleeve 
valve engine of the Willys Knight. No valves 
to adjust—two silently moving sleeves, and 
that is all, control the intake and exhaust 
operations. Carbon serves but to seal 
compression, hence to build up its efficiency. 
When the finest of poppet-valve engines are 
worn out, the everlasting engine of your 
Willys Knight Six is just coming into the 
full manhood of its power. 

The Willys Knight Six Saloon-de-Luxe 
illustrated is in every respect a distinguished 
motor-car, equipped with all conveniences 
for the comfort of its passengers. If desired, 
bodies can be built to special order at 
our Heaton Chapel Works. Prices of 
standard models are :—2/3 Seater, £520 ; 
Touring Car, £520 ; Saloon-de-Luxe, £695. 
May we tell you more about this car? “ The 
Story of the Willys Knight,” an interesting 
non-technical booklet about the sleeve valve 
engine, and catalogue “NS” will be sent 
with pleasure, or an actual demonstration 
can be arranged anywhere in Great Britain. 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 
Works, Sales and Export Department, Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport. London Showroom: 151/153 
Great Portland Street, W. 1. London Service 
Depot: 111 Lots Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


The 







oe 
Six 
With Sleeve Valve Engine. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Bonus Year - - 1926. | 


‘The Valuation of The Standard will 
take place as at 15th November next, 
and With-Profit Policies effected before 
that date will share in the divisible 
surplus then declared. 

The Standard is a Mutual Company, 

and the profits belong to the Policy- | 
holders. 
A strong Valuation means _ strong 

Reserves. | 
Strong Reserves mean a large interest 

profit. Interest Profit is the largest 
factor in Bonus results. The Standard 
values on a stringent 24% basis. There 
is no stronger basis used by any 
British Life Company. The prospects 
are therefore excellent. 








The Directors have increased the intermediate 


BONUS 


on all With-Profit Policies becoming claims by death or 
maturity on and after the 15th February, 1926, to 


40/- % PER ANNUM. 
Write for copy of latest Prospectus “ ADS5.” 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825). 


Head Office - 3 George St., EDINBURGH. 


LONDON - 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN - - - += «= «= 59 Dawson Street. &) 
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A WEBBER LIGHTED HOUSE 
IS A CHEERFUL HOUSE. 
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OWwEBBER 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING SET 
gives better light at less cost 
jally designed in several sizes to meot 


all the requirements of country heuses, the 
Webber engine is simple to operate, reliable 


in use and may be on to give per- 
fect illumination at the lowest possible cost. 
No other engine has a fuel consumption se 
low, whether running on paraffin or petrol. 
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Instal a Webber Plant and 
Save 20% to 40% in fuel 


\\ 


Consult the Manufacturers in the first instance. 
Write for Booklet S. 
WEBBER ENGINES, LTD., 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
Phone: Guildford 557. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF LONDON 
LIMITED 


The Annual Meeting of Proprietors of the above Company way 
held at 55, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, on Thursday, March 11th, 
1926. The Chairman (The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield), after 
referring to the agitation which has sprung up among the indepen. 
dent omnibus proprietors in opposition to the proposals of the 
Minister of Transport, said : 

If you will turn to the balance sheet you will see on the credit 
side that you are interested in stocks and shares of subsidiary com. 
panies to the extent of {14,934,000 in round figures, an increase of 
£167,000 over the previous year, attributable to the purchase of 
110,000 Ordinary shares of the North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Company. This should be an advantageous investment, as 
the North Metropolitan Power Company are engaged in a lucrative 
business of supplying electricity for power, lighting and other purposes 
over a large area in north and east London and the adjacent counties, 

If you will now turn for a moment to the revenue account, you will 
see that your income from investments amounted to {735,000, or 
£53,000 less than it was a year ago. This is attributable to the lower 
rate of dividend paid by the London Electric Railway on its Ordinary 
Stock, and to that paid by the City and South London Railway on its 
Ordinary Stock. The dividends paid by the other subsidiary com. 
panies were at the same rate as those for the previous year. Vour 
Company for the first time received an income of {11,000 from the 
investment in the shares of the North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Company, which represents a dividend of 10 per cent. on these 
shares. The London and Suburban Traction Company was again 
unable to make any payment upon its capital. 

It may be of interest if I say a few words about the total capital of 
the Companies in which you are interested. For the Common Fund 
Companies it totals {58,774,000. For the Companies in the London 
and Suburban group it totals £4,747,000, and for the Associated 
Equipment Company and other allied Companies it totals £2,910,000, 
Together the total capital invested is no less than {66,4 30,000, of 
which the public hold 68 per cent. and your Company and its associates 
32 per cent. Now let us turn to the debit side of the balance sheet. 
First of all we have an outstanding issue of {1,832,400 of 4} per cent. 
Bonds, part of an authorised issue of £2,948,100. The interest upon 
these Bonds is payable free of income tax, either in dollars or florins at 
parity of exchange, or in sterling. Following on this we have 
£1,273,000 of 6 per cent. First Cumulative Income Debenture Stock. 
Then we have {6,330,050 of 6 per cent. Income Bonds, and the interest 
on these, like the 44 per cent. Bonds, is payable free of income 
tax and upon a gold basis. When these securities were first issued 
income tax was Is. in the /, and sterling was at parity with dollars 
and florins, whereas now it is 4s. in the {, an increase of 300 per cent, 
and I fear we cannot count upon income tax falling appreciably below 
its present level for some years to come. Then you will see that we 
have borrowed {660,000 upon genes loan from our bankers. 
Finally there is a Share Capital which, including Ordinary and “ A” 
Shares, totals £5,060,000. i 

But to make the story complete I should include the contingent 
certificates, amounting to a nominal value of £5,000,000, which are 
behind all this capital. Year by year we have printed upon the face 
of our accounts a note which shows the dividend rights of the several 
classes of Ordinary Shares and of the contingent certificates. It is 
to be found on page 7, and reads as follows :— ¢ 

The profits of the Company available for dividend in respect 
of each year, after suelliinn for depreciation and reserves, are 
applicable— 7 

As to two-thirds thereof (a) in payment of a cumulative 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum up to the end of 
such year on the amounts paid up on the 500,000 {10 Ordinary 
Shares for the time being issued, (b) subject as aforesaid in pay- 
ment to the Central Trust Company of New York (as Trustees 
for the Contingent Certificates issued by it) of a sum equal toa 
dividend for such year at the rate of 3 per cent i annum on 
the amounts paid up on the said {10 Ordinary Shares, (c) sub- 
ject as aforesaid in making provision for reserves, and (d) as to 
one-half of the balance (if any) in payment to the Central Trust 
Company as such Trustee as aforesaid and as to the other 
of the balance as the Company thinks fit. sid 

As to the remaining one-third thereof in payment of a divi- 
dend on the “ A ”’ Ordinary Shares. = 

It is unnecessary for me to remind you that these provisions for the 

distribution of profits have never been called into operation for the 
very simple, but unfortunate, reason that there have never been any 
profits to divide. For about 24 years a sum of Sap has been 
invested in a system of transport for Greater London without earning 
a single penny for those who made this huge investment. Those W 
hold the Contingent Certificates have experienced a similar disap- 
pointment. 4 
But I am prompted to believe that better times are before us, a0 
that the prospects are more favourable than they have been at any 
other time in your Company’s history. If you will turn to the Revenue 
Account once again you will see that your Company is getting into 4 
gece in which the chances of a dividend are distinctly encouragité- 
he amount which we carry forward in our accounts is now {146,00 
It has grown slightly each year. But what is more. mportant, ‘he 
prospects of our subsidary Companies are growing brighter and the 
sens ts of our conservative policy in past years are beginning to bea! 
ruit. 
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THE MAKING 


OF 


THE FUTURE 


A NEW VOLUME IN THIS SERIES ENTITLED 


THE 


COAL CRISIS AND THE FUTURE: 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL DISORDERS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


By 


Geddes, 


and others. 


Dr. Saleeby 


Professor 


Cloth bound, 8s. 6d. Paper bound, 6ss 


. - almost a perfect book.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


“ Full of inspiration . 





A 16-page Pamphlet with Abstracts of previous volumes 
can be had gratis from 


LEPLAY HOUSE, 65 BELGRAVE RD., S.W.1, 
or from 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., 
London, W.C. 2. 











THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 


DECORATION » POLITICS 
HISTORY ¥i SOCIOLOGY 
TRAVEL HANDICRAFTS 





Works on the above and other subjects may always be seen 
at this address. At the moment there are many bargains 
in books prior to our annual stocktaking. Among Publishers’ 
Remainders the following are especially worthy of note. 


Smollett. The Works of. 
Bosweli's Life of Johnson. 3 vols. - & 
The Works of Rabelais. 2 vols. -. & 
The Decameron of Boccaccio. 2 vols. .. £3 

(All Navarre Society Editions.) 


STATIONERY. 


* Messrs. Truslove and Hanson specialise in Bookplates o 
exclusive designs. Visiting Cards, Wedding Stationery> 
Programmes, etc., engraved and printed at shortest notice. 
Specimens of these and samples of fine notepapers will be 

sent if desired. 


12 vols. 





TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 





Telephone: Gerrard 3277 One door from Bond St, 
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INCOME 


WITHOUT 
TAX 


OST investments yield a divi- 
dend which is paid after the 
Income Tax has been de- 


ducted, with the result that the return 
from the Investment is materially re- 
duced. Even when dividends are paid 
Tax free, the investor has to negotiate 
with the Revenue Authorities for an 
adjustment or refund on his or her 
annual return for Income Tax assess- 
ment, often an expensive and irrtaung 
proceeding. 

But the thirty thousands of men and 
women who are investors in the Abbey 
Road Building Society have no such 
loss or trouble. Their money earns 
them a steady and certain FIVE PER 
CENT. net and entirely free of Income 
Tax. 

They have no adjustments to make with 

the Revenue Commissioners, and they 

are not liable for Income Tax on divi- 

dends or interest received from an 

Abbey Road investment. 

Any sum from one shilling up to within 

£5,000 can be invested at any time with 

the utmost ease, and the whole, or part, 

can be as easily withdrawn without 

delay, deduction or loss. 

There are no fees or commissions to be 

paid; there is no fluctuation of interest 

or depreciation of capital; the Abbey 

Road Society offers unquestionable 

security to investors, large or small. 


Why not invest in this wise and 
* profitable way? Send a postcard k 

to-day to the Secretary, asking 

for Free Investment Booklet ‘ J.’ 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON'S FOREMOST 





BUILDING SOCIETY 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


TRAINING CENTRES 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Lecture- 
ship in Commerce tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary 
£450, rising to {550 a year. ene (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on April 16th, 1926, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W.7, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


The Senate invite applications for the University (part-time) 
Readership in Accounting and Business Organisation eaathe at the 
London School of Economics. Salary {400 a year. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on April 16th, 
1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
a London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be 
obtain 





LONDONs 





LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF 


A Lecture on “ ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF WAR” will 
be given by SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 18th, at 5.30 PS The Chair will be taken 
by The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, ) 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


EXAMINATIONS 


T HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885.) 





LONDON. 








EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates: 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on May 3rd and 4th. 
INTERMEDIATE on » May 5th and 6th. 
FINAL » May 4th, 5th and 6th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to 
the undersigned on or before March 25th, 1926. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify as 
Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as 
are applicable to men. 

By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
April 21.—ART CITIES, North and Central Ifaly. 
159 Auckland Road, london, S.E. ro. 


THE JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU 
has been established to supply information as to travel facilities in 
lL, IA 
BOSNIA 
SERBIA 
CROATIA 
SLOVENIA 
MONTENEGRO. 
CONDUCTED TOURS from EASTER onwards through the Seas 
Write for illustrated booklet and programme to JUGOSLAV TRAV EL BUREAU, 
11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 








4 weeks. 








INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street. W. 1. 


Sg yp HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russel} Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams : ‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 


OURNFMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding ~y 4 
Durley Roed Few minutes from Cliff lift, bg +4 shops. Gas fire 
bedrooms Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 

ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF ee wee Guest 
House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. Wynne. 


ASTBOURNE.—\VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevingten 
Gardens. a loeality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. 
less.— Mrs . Roesre. (Cookery Diploma.) 

EAN jeaaie SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Seventy =~ electric light ; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 























croquet, bowls, golf ; oard-r , $28. 6d. to 65s. Write for 
Prospectus.—Littledean House, iittiedens, Glos. 
ONDON.—Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 


comfort, excellent cuisine 
Retired and 
man and Spanish spoken.—* 


den; would welcome Anglo-Indian or other 
positon, yet within 15 minutes Oxford Circus. , Ger- 
he Turret,” Chislett Road, N.W.6. Tel., Hampstead 8880. 


— 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lang. 
dewne Road, Bedford. oe : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
im this College to become Teachers of me The Course of Tra 
extends ever 5 years, and includes _—_ and Medical Gymnastics op 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, de 
Fees {165 per annum.— For prospectus y SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


RVUEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School ; Colet conten 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, ¢. Gc. M 
D.D.,M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence,—For information concerning Scholae 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Secretary 


MISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A. Hons, 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff. 
Coaching undertaken for all Univ. and Univ. Ent. 
Exams. Special June Matric. Course begins March 22nd. 
Women students only. Interviews Tues. and Thurs, 
3.30 or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


x4ss LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
University Courses tN ARTs, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses im Agriculture and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students,— 

Prospectus post free —E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


SCHOOLS 
Ca HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attentiog 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Welj 
qualified staff. Principal: Treonora EB. CLARK. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Estmer Casr, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersrook Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
4 “OUND EPTUCATION POR GIRLS FROM & To 18 VRARS OF 40GR 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, W ESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as es 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, 8.4. Prepata 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Schola:- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARI’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress; Miss Cuamners, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield Hi School. The aim of the Schoo! is to 
develop the character, intellect and bealtby growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or _ Fees, ivclusive of Eurhythmies, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas Fey Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-leve) and is on gravel soil. The bonse is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 
































SCHUOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
6.E. 12.—Healthy, happy bome life for a limited number of boarder. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with ine most recent 
methods of modern education — Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED 6TEELE 


HE GARDEN 





Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
—Good general op natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if ao is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Art, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eur Margeret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. tory ye House for Boys and Girls 

from 3 to 9 years. —Principals : Mrs. C. H. Nicuoizs and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 
LBERT BRIIMcE SCHUOL PORK BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. BE. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258, 


ART GALLERIES 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 

PAINTINGS —* DRAWINGS 


y 
J. W. POWER. 
Closes April ist. 1o—5. Saturdays 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENTLEWOMAN desires post as Housekeeper or Companion. 
G Would travel. —Box 173, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
2. 


London, W.C 


OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost £25; Smolletts 
B Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost {3 123., Arthur Maciean’s a vols., £5 3 
cost £9 98.; Gesege thors, Vcielas and copy, _ 
Wheatley’s toe ta 7 onds 
~ 8 com: 
venuto a 2 vols., First Edition, {12 hy y- Spy, 1699 1760, t — 


SCHOOL, 
education 











THE 


10—1. Free 


—_ 











e, kin's Rariora, 3 vols., 6 6s. ; 
piers, £5 1 5. ~ complete set, £36; Shcoe’s ‘ovels, ete., 53 vols., £12; Blake'l 
Designs & for Gray's Perma, 1938, 10, cost {15; Newgate diutendas, 4 vols. in 5 
1824, illus. rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, (28; Browne's H 
Urme Burial, a oe, First eatin 1658, rare, £5; lavatsky’s Secret = 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books suppli Please state wants. Cat free. Libre 
or pareels of beoks purchased for cash.—-HOLLAND BROS., Bookfinders, 


21 John Bright Street Birmingham. 


COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full pesticulas 
A of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address Watts, 
5 Jobnson’s Court. Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 a— 
B Write Osponwes, 27 Eastcastle Street, Londen, W. 1. 


£200 CASH offered for best Novel. Full ae gestae free. Stories 


Poe Films, Essays, Music, 
Messrs. ARTEUR STOCKWELL LIMITED, 29, Srodonte i Hill, London. Es' 1898. 
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Wo Student Christian 
Movement 


THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS: Studies in 
Some International Aspects of Social Pro- 
blems. 

By ARCHIBALD CHISHOLM, D.Litt. Author of 
“Labour's Magna Charta.”” 4s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The value of the book lies in the fact that it does not indulge in hazy 
generalities, but deals vividly, if briefly, with the actual concrete economic and 
political problems that beset’ the world to-day.”—Expository Times. 


WORSHIP : Its Necessity, Nature and Expression. 


By A. L. LILLEY, M.A., Chancellor and Pralector of Here- 
ford Cathedral, and Archdeacon of Ludlow. Author of 
“ Prayer in Christian Theology,”” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE OPIUM EVIL IN INDIA: Britain’s Re- 
sponsibility. 


By C. F. ANDREWS, Author 
With Map. Its. net. 


FIVE INDIAN TALES. 
By F. F. SHEARWOOD. 4s. net. 


“They are well observed and brightly coloured stories of Indian life and 
typical Indian characters, sometimes plain records of incidents seen in the 
writer's experience, and, when imagined, happily true to their Indian atmo- 
sphere." —Scotsman. 


of “ Christ and Labour.” 


BETTING FACTS. 


By E. BENSON PERKINS. 
M.P. 2s. net. 


“This little book is an admirable digest of the facts concerning betting 
which emerged in the course of the evidence given before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on a Betting Duty.’’—Church Times. 


Send for new Publication List. 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


With Preface by Isaac Foor, 














FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Actes. 





Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 





Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 
Capital (2/- shares) £243,000 
Members ... aie — as 4,600 
Investments _ ven sen 212 
Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax paid since 

inception. 
Minimum holding 10 Shares. 


Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 


Entrance fee one penny per share, 


The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment 
Trust to provide primarily for the small) investor. The Capital 
of the Trust is invested in more than 20 Countries in Govern- 
ment, Municipal and similar loans and in a large number of 
diversified i industrial undertakings. 

Copy of the Booklet “What an Investment Trust is,” also « 
list of the Trust's investments, sent post free on application te 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 

















TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING anu REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
95 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and song =~ A _ od by 
experienced typist .—Mrs. BRooxen, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, B 


Mp el MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Btenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTs, 5 High Holborn 


M ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
$2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 

















ERRARD BUREAU, 79 St. 
6289).—Typewriting, Duplicating, etc. ; 


Martin’s Lane, W.C. (Gerrard 
Authors’ MSS. a speciality. 


BOOKS 


NEW CATALOGUES 





No. 207. Remainders. 
No. 208. Foreign Literature. 
No. 209. Select List of Recent Publications. 


IN PREPARATION 


No. 210. History, Economics and Politics. 





Copies of above catalogues will be sent post free on application. 


JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 
54, 55 & 56, South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

















TO BE LET AND WANTED 
((Aseet. (HESSEN) Lady has accommodation for Paying Guests 


in well-furnished flat. Every comfort, excellent cooking, moderate terms. 

Charming German town, beautifully situated, neighbourhood of Thiiringenwalt 

and Hartz Mountains. Opera, concerts, lectures, ‘educational advantages. English 

oat: —Miss W. E. F., rg Brentmead Place, London, N.W. 11, to whom apply 
its' instance. 


LU NFURN. ROOMS or Flat wanted by bachelor. About 2 rooms 
and bath. Garage for smal) car adj. or near. Chelsea or S. of River preferred 
—not esential.—_BM,BAPK, London, W.C. 1. 


FURNISHED Bed-Sitting room, West Kensington; gentleman ; 
and breaktest and mid-day meal Sundays —Write Box 174, New 
____ STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, london, W.C. 2 


ARNET.—Furnished Apartments, gentlemen or ladies engaged 
during the day; every comfort; beautiful position; board if required ; 
Rear golf. Vacant after Easter. — Box 169, Tur New STATESMAN, 10 

Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
aished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all Qaeate roomis, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 























PENCIL SKETCHES by LOW previously published: Jan. 
Mr. H. G. Wells; Jan. 23, Mr. ford, Feb MocDenalé, Jan. 30, Me. 
Bennett; F 6, Lord Oxford; Mr. Joseph Conrad; 
Feb. 20, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks; Feb. 27, Mr. athe Shaw; March 6, 
Mr. Lloya George. Copies of the issues containin these sketches, 
each, post free. MED (black wood) sketches, 3s. each; by 
Post, 4s. Frames only, 2s. 6d. each; by post, 3s. 6d. 
A Postal Subceription to Ll = ee costs:— 
One Yea oe free . 


-_ ore - oo oo 


Three Months 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The a THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W 














ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Keading, Recitimg, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
the Correction of Speech Defects, 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
(Auther of ‘ Speaking in Pablic,’’ Blocution in the Puipit,’ ‘ Outlines of Speeches”) 
GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 


m *he ehove subjects. 





Write for Prospectus “A.” 401 STRAND, W.6.2 (Opp Bete! Ceoil). Gerrard 6697. 
OOKS.—Burn’s Poems, oe 6 18u5, 158.; Burn's Poems, 


Belfast 180;, {2 tos.; John Davidson's a Queen's Romanee, 
1904, 75. 7s.; Pleet Street JF + - A tos. 6d. ; a one L 
1894, 158. ; Edmund Caudier on the Rdge of the W new by, 6s., pub., t 
Waealire Ancient Works of Art, tins, a pub ee The Pasces 
Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 18 31 ts 3.5 einiuger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, A" a1. ; 
Plutarch's Lives, 1603, fo 98.; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., ds 
Meads Pisti’s Sophia, very vare, 1896, @ 16. ; Milton's Poetical Works, ru (oie 
edition, 1695. fe 95. ; Rothenstcia’s 24 Portraits, 19s 64. pub. 25s. ; The 
Opera, ™ caricatures by Powys Evens, 2s., pub. 7s. 64.;: Arthur Machen's rks, 
“ Caerleon ” Edit., 9 vols., as mew, (5 58., pub. lo o.3 Cok 25 Great Roe a 
France {3 Burton’s Arabian ghts, 17 vols. {15 g "s Confessions, 
illus. witb tteiings, vately printed, 2 vols., 298, s., Bo 3 Fe Memoirs of Monsieur 
D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., o48. ; veh Mystica) Element of 
Religion, 2 vols., ont ; Hamerton'’s Large peper f iesmen's 
Ch of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925 An ine Uncollected Work 
1905, (2 28 : Lawrence ‘9 Prench Line Bagrevie 
ches by Boz, First Octavo Edit. 1839, (5 108. ; May 
Perrin's tish Flow 





wpe wid 3 ie Edition, vols., 

a rey’s Cloc 1840, ont ? 255. ; 
4 Vols., TeT4. (a ies Boceaccte’s Decameros in Italian, 17¢5, @ reprint 
the «527 edition, fine copy, {s 58.; Hoffmaen’s Weird Tales, tius., 2 vols., 1885, 
fa tos =f you want a Sook and have falled to Gnd it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most book Guder extant. BOOKS WANTED — Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896 ; , Raves of the World, 2 vow. Hewbuch Grange, 1847 ; a 

Pan wee ef Young Girl's Life, 5 vole, 1 Hndsor’ Purple Land 
2 vols., 1885, Hudson's Nature ‘te Le Plata. res; Idle Days 
in in"Pataeone, 1095 BAKER'S. GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
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The Sacred Tree 


Being Part II. of “ The Tale of Genji.” (Fourth Impression.) 
By LADY MURASAKI. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 10s. 6d. 
“Her tale is told with a rhythm and proportion which are wonderful. . . . In short, the whole history of Genji is a 


classic in most of the recognised senses of that term.”—Liverpool Post. 


A Virgin Heart Three Predatory Women 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. Authorized translation By SYDNEY LOCH. 7s. 6d. 

by ALDOUS HUXLEY. 7s. 6d. “ This is a remarkable book, and if Mr. Sydney Loch goes on at 
_“Mr. Aldous Huxley has given us here one of the best transla- his present rate he ought soon to occupy a very high place among 
tions that has appeared for some time.”—Nottingham Guardian. the writers of the day.”—Sketch, 

Way B in P 
ay Back in Papua 

By Rev. J. H. HOLMES. 10s. 6d. 

“Interesting and illuminating. . . . A surprisingly good story of barbaric man and primitive architecture, of sacred 


ritual, and stirring events.”"—W’'estern Morning News. 


Bench and Bar The Functions of an English 


A Searchlight Second Chamber 
By WILLIAM DURRAN. 6s. 
With a Foreword by Frepericx Soppy, M.A., F.R.S. ay GB Ren SS va. OF, 


“ A lively gruelling for Bench and Bar.”—Daily Dispatch. Chamber so . poy ny ey = S adenine 


Life of Frederick William, the Great Elector 


of Brandenburg 


By C. E. MAURICE. 5s. 
This biography shows how Frederick William, “the Great Elector,” revived the State of Brandenburg, after the ruin 
of Germany by the Thirty Years’ War. 


University Reform in London The Menace of Nationalism in 
By T. LLOYD HUMBERSTONE, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. Education 
Introduction by H. G. WE ts. Illustrated. . By JONATHAN F. SCOTT. 6s. 6d. 
“Worthy of close attention from all who believe that London “A book such as Dr. Scott’s, which helps to open the minds of 
. “ : a. : ns teachers especially to the menace of world peace in much of the 
should have a university worthy of its position in the world.”— instruction given in our schools, is to be welcomed.”—Foreign 
Times Educational Supplement. Affairs. 


On Education 
Especially in Early Childhood 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 6s. 


“Mr. Russell observes very kindly and carefully, and records his observations with point and humour.”—Times. 


Free Thought in the Social Control on the Railways 


. 
Sciences By PHILIP BURTT. 12s. 6d. 
Their Character and Limitations. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 10s. The author is a well-known railway expert. Although intended 
“This ‘important book is one of the ablest of the many able ; . : ‘ d : 
volumes that Mr. Hobson has contributed to the study of Sociology. primarily as a technical work, it contains much useful and interest- 


It covers a wide field . . . and is written with Mr. Hobson's 
characteristic vigour and irony.”—Manchester Guardian. 


What to Look for in a Prospectus 


With a Note on Balance Sheets. By A. EMIL DAVIES. 2s. 6d. 
It is to put potential investors into a suitable frame of mind to resist the blandishments of the writers of pros- 
pectuses that Mr. Davies has written his book. 


ing information for the general reader. 
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